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TO MY MOTHER 


FOREWORD 


Mr. D'Souza has honoured me by requesting me to write 
the foreword to his work on “Aspects of Education in | 
India and Abroad’. The author has utilised his experience 
as an educator in India and as a senior student in England 
and elsewhere to discuss some of the most vital problems 
of education. The first two chapters deal with educational 
planning with special reference to the Indian plans. Many 
of us feel that the importance of education in our plans for 
the future has not yet been fully recognised by our rulers, 
and they will find ample material in these chapters to 
justify their idea. The next few chapters deal with primary 
education, starting with the infant and the nursery school. 
These have to be read along with the chapter on ‘Rural 
Education’ to give us an idea of what the writer describes 
as ‘India’s most original contribution to modern educa- 
tional theory and practice’, i.e., basic education. The 
natural continuation of the study is in the chapters on 
“Secondary Education in India and in England’. As some 
of our States, following the recommendations of the 
Mudaliar Commission, have embarked on the establishment 
of Multipurpose Schools the tenth and eleventh chapters 
will provide ample material for reflection. It is not always 
remembered that abstract discussions of educational prob- 
lems are useless without a consideration of the focal posi- 
tion of the teacher in all schools, and Mr. D'Souza has 
attempted to highlight this question in two chapters. Not 
many of us may be interested in distant Denmark: yet every 
educationist must realize the contributions of the Folk High 
Schools (or People’s Colleges) of that country, and the atten- 
tion paid there to Adult Education. In an era of adult 
franchise the education of our rulers looms large in our 
minds, and administrators of Social Education will find 
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plenty of food for thought in the chapters dealing with 


Denmark. Two other vital problems, those of Technical 
Education and of Educatj 


ing, have been discussed in two of the concludi 
which will amply repay a careful perusal. 

From what has been said above it will be evident that 
a wide field, and educationists 
primary, secondary and adult 
neglect this work. I hope this 


20 September 1958 N. K. SIDHANTA 
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PREFACE 


Epucatron in the past was very much a community affair; 
the School was the principal, though not the only institution 
in and through which the child was prepared for adult 
life in and for the community, hence in its success or failure 
the teacher, the priest, the legislator, the doctor, the parent, 
and the man in the street were equally interested. With 
the growth of the excessive specialization which is so mark- 
ed and so diseased a feature of our age, the school has, 
unfortunately, tended to isolate itself increasingly from the 
community, and education has become a scientific ‘ mystery’ 
about which it is claimed only the initiated and the expert 
can speak with authority: ‘And when I speak, let no dog (or 
layman!) bark! ° The ultimate result has been that there are 
noticeable lacunae not only between the educational philo- 
sopher in his study or psychologist in his laboratory and the 
teacher in the classroom, but a wider one between the 
“experts ™— major and minor—and the ordinary citizen, 
be he a legislator, a parent, or the man in the street. 

These gaps must be speedily and effectively bridged if 
there is to be any real and lasting educational progress. 
Education must once again become a truly community affair 
about which experts and laymen, teachers and parents are 
both interested and knowledgeable, and in the shaping of 
the theory and practice of which both play a part. Educa- 
tionists and teachers often bemoan the apathy, ignorance or 
downright hostility with which parents and other members 
of the community only too frequently greet their attempts 
to pioneer the ‘New Education’ in today’s schools. The 
fault is partly theirs for they seldom condescend to “put 
across” the new education in language which the layman 
can understand. The author hopes that these brief studies 
written, as far as possible, in simple, non-technical language, 
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“to know all the answers’; if he can raise a few nagging ques- 
tion-marks in the minds of his readers about these important 


as to know and propagate the best that is known and thought 
in the world of literature. In posing important educa- 


in them. 


India’s most original contribution to modern educa- 
tional theory and pr 


ft 
working of basic education, especi i Pea 
secondly, others, far more qualified than he i 
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written exhaustively about it. Like most educationists in: 
India, however, he is convinced that the Mahatma’s scheme, 
liberally interpreted and suitably modified in the light of ex- 
perience, is the most effective solution to the problem of 
giving the vast majority of the children of India an education 
that will fit them to be well-rounded individuals and worthy 
citizens of the new India. 

The author does feel, however, that while basic education,. 
as the concept is defined in orthodox circles, is peculiarly 
well-suited to the needs of rural children, it has to be more 
broadly interpreted to be equally well-suited to the needs 
and interests of urban children. Nai Talim is undoubted- 
ly based on sound psychological and educational principles, 
but in the towns, and especially at the Nursery (Pre-Basic): 
and Primary (Junior Basic) stages, it needs to be more 
broadly based and wider in its scope to bring it into line 
with the new approach to primary education that has 
evolved in highly urbanised countries like England, and in 
the urban areas of even an essentially rural country like: 
Denmark. The five chapters starting with ‘Reorganising 
Primary Education in Urban Schools in India’ suggest 
tentative lines along which such an adaptation may be: 
attempted in city schools. 

For the knowledge and experience which are found in 
these articles and the many quotations, the author is in- 
debted to a host of educational philosophers, psychologists, 
writers, thinkers, teachers and laymen, both in India and’ 
abroad, too numerous to mention. He would also like to 
thank the Editors of various Reviews and Magazines for 
permitting him to use material from sundry articles pub- 
lished by them. Chief among these are the Editors of 
The Educator (Nagpur), the Educational Review (Madras), 
Careers and Courses (New Delhi), Teaching (Bombay), 
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Punjab Journal of Education, Shiksha (by courtesy of the 


Director of Education — U.P.) and the National Herald 
(Lucknow), 


The author would also like to take this o 


press his sincere appreciation and gratitude to his ex-teach- 
er, Prof. N. K. Sidhanta, Vice- 
sity, for so readily and gra 
foreword for his book; and, fin 
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CHAPTER 1 
EDUCATION IN THE FIVE-YEAR PLANS. 


One of the first actions of the Government of free India 
after the attainment of Independence was the appointment 
of a top-level Planning Commission, under the Chairman- 
ship of our dynamic Prime Minister, to draw up compre- 
hensive plans for the future development of the nation along 
all fronts. This Commission, which consisted of some of 
the best brains in India, after seeking the advice of panels 
of experts in various fields, put forward its First F. ‘ive-Year 
Plan soon after the adoption of the Constitution, and, en- 
couraged by the success of its first venture in planning, 
published last year its more ambitious Second Five-Year 
Plan. 

National planning has to be broad-based, and, of necessity, 
must embrace all the key sectors of national life and work. 
One of these key sectors is education. A nation’s schools are 
the nurseries of her youth, and, it is the youth of the nation 
who will, perforce, have to shoulder the main burden and 
responsibility of giving ‘a local habitation and a name’ to 
the dreams of our planners. It is pertinent, therefore, to 
examine the two Five-Year Plans with regard to their treat- 
ment of this vitally important matter, and to assess how far 
the Planning Commission have, in theory and practice, 
granted to education the central and fundamental place it 
should hold in any sound scheme of national planning. 

The First Five-Year Plan was moderate and unspecta- 
cular in character, and realistic in its approach to the com- 
plex and difficult task of national planning along all fronts, 
In its statement of general principles, the Plan was above 
reproach. “A national plan’, stated the Planning Commis- 
sion, “is, in the last analysis, a programme of action 
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concerning every sector of the economy. It is an attempt to 
pool together the resources of the community as a whole, 
and to direct them in a manner that will ensure the social 
and economic objectives accepted by it, and further, ‘the 
two main constituents of planning are (a) a system of ends 
to be pursued (b) knowledge of the available resources and 
their maximum allocation. 

With these sound principles to guide it, the Planning 
Commission set about drawing up the main outlines of its 
plan. The ends aimed at were immediate and ultimate. 
The most immediate and urgent was to banish the spectre 
of famine, and to restore at least the pre-war level of produc- 
tion of food, cloth and other consumer goods; the ultimate 
objective was the creation of a true democracy based on 
social justice, liberty and equality, not for the privileged 


few but for the masses. With these enlightened ends in 
view, the Commission determined priorities and allocated 
the available resources in 


avail money and materials so as to 
achieve its ends most speedily and effectively. It was in 
this determination of priorities in the light of its broad 
objectives, and in the rel: 

that the First Five 
important respects, 


d the First Five-Year 


Second; and rightly so, Yet the 
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Commission insisted that ‘ economic progress is interpreted 
to mean much more than the building up of an eff- 
cient apparatus for the production of material goods; it 
means also the provision of social services, the widening 
of opportunities for the common man, and social equality 
and justice, and that, ‘measures of social education and 
improvement of the health of the population are vital to the 
success of a programme designed to lift the community to 
higher levels of organisation, and to arouse enthusiasm for 
new knowledge and new ways of life? 

In view of this admirable statement of first principles one 
would be entitled to expect the Planning Commission to 
place as much emphasis on the vital social services of edu- 
cation and health as on the more specifically economic 
aspects of its development Plans. That hope has hardly 
been realised... . 

From its memorable opening remarks in the section on 
Education in the First Five-Year Plan, it appeared that the 
Commission fully realised that education was the sine qua 
non of the success of any development plan for the nation, 
* Education’, the Planning Commission categorically stated, 
“is of basic importance in the planned development of a 
nation. The educational machinery will have to be geared 
for the specific tasks which the nation sets itself through the 
Plan so as to make available in the various fields personnel 
of suitable quality at the required rate. The educational 
system has also an intimate bearing on the attainment of the 
Seneral objectives of the Plan in as much as it largely deter- 
mines the quality of the man-power and the social climate 
of the community. In a democratic set-up the role becomes 
crucial since democracy can function effectively only if there 
is an intelligent participation by the masses in the affairs of 
the country. The success of planning in a democracy 
depends also on the growth of a spirit of co-operation and 
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the sense of disciplined citizenship among the people and 
on the degree to which it becomes possible to awaken public 
enthusiasm and evoke local leadership’ The Commission 
went on to express its profound dissatisfaction with the 
totally inadequate existing provisions for and the defective 
quality of education in the majority of schools and colleges 
in India, stating ‘ the utter inadequacy of the facilities being 
provided in relation to needs is well known. The economic 
backwardness of the country is responsible in part for these 
deficiencies, but the poor level of economic development is 
in itself to some measure a result of inefficient and faulty 
education. There is no doubt that radical changes in the 
ideas underlying education and the ways of imparting it are 
needed in the interests of planned development and pro- 
gress. The Planning Commission appeared to have been 
fully aware, if we are to judge from the above statements, 
that a reorganised and rapidly expanding educational 
system was an essential prerequisite for a country aim- 
ing at building a democratic social order, and securing 
for all its citizens social, economic and political justice, and 
equality of status and opportunity. The C 
further aware that in a country where only 
age of children had the Opportunity of en 
basic elements of education and the vast m 
were illiterate, the attainment of the above 
be next to impossible. Yet, when it came down from the 
realm of theory to that of action, the Planning Commission, 
while stressing that the complete reorganisation and rapid 
extension of elementary (basic) and adult (social) educa- 
tion must be given top Priority in the Plan, budgeted a 
totally inadequate 169 crores for education, adding that the 
State would not, for many years, be in a position to accept 
any considerable responsibility for the spread of basic and 


social education in the country as a whole, 


ommission was 
a small percent- 
joying even the 
ajority of adults 
objectives would 
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What made matters worse was that only 44 crores of the 
total expenditure on education was to be met by the Centre, 
so that the major financial responsibility for the improve- 
ment and expansion of education in the country was placed 
on the already overburdened State Government exchequers. 
This slowed down the pace of educational progress during 
` the Plan period over the entire field of education, but more 
especially in the important sectors of basic and social educa- 
tion for the rapid growth and expansion of which a consi- 
derably greater expenditure of money was needed than the 
States could afford. It was, perhaps, inevitable that the 
development of natural resources of the country should 
have loomed much larger in the eyes of the Commission 
than the development of her human resources, yet the Com- 
mission should have realised that, to quote the Ministry's 
pamphlet ‘Ten Years of Freedom’: 

“The case for education is that it is concerned with the 
development and training of the basic resources for all 
national progress, the creative human personality on which 
eventually depends all progress and all the grace and savour 
of life. The investment made in this field is bound to pay 
rich and ample dividends though the investment is a long- 
range one and the dividends are not easily perceptible to the 
naked, unobservant eye.’ 

India’s most urgent post-Independence educational needs 
Were qualitatively for a reorganisation, reorientation and 
reintegration of her entire educational system, and for a 
rapid quantitative advance along all fronts, but especially 
in the hitherto neglected fields of elementary and adult edu- 
cation, The Commission endeavoured to improve the quality 
of elementary education by laying down a new uational 
Pattern of integrated basic education from 6-14, and in view 
of the fact that ‘requirements associated with the Plan 
and the utter inadequacy of existing: facilities indicate 
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high priority for elementary (basic) and adult (social) educa- 
tion, it earmarked 93 crores for the immediate large-scale 
expansion of basic and social education, which provision, 
though representing more than half of the total Plan ex- 
penditure on education, was, however, totally inadequate in. 
relation to actual needs. 

In the important sphere of Secondary education, upon 
the quality of which depends in a sense the quality of 
education as a whole, the Commission accepted the radical, 
progressive recommendations of the Mudaliar Report and 
made available 22 crores during 1953-5 for the conversion 
of over 250 High Schools into Multi-purpose Higher 
Secondary Schools providing over 450 diversified courses. 
This far-reaching decision and the fresh impetus it gave to 
Secondary education probably represents the main contri- 
bution of the First Five-Year Plan to educational progress 
in the country. 

Reorientation and expansion in the field of University 
education and Women’s education, and a marked develop- 
ment of vocational and technical education and ex- 


tension of teacher training facilities were other important 
achievements under the First Five 


Still, despite heroic efforts 


by both the C d 
the States, and a rapidly increa: Edr 


sing tempo of development 
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in the last two years of the Plan period, the main problems 
of providing free, compulsory education for over 50 per 
cent of the 6-11 age-group and over 80 per cent of the 
age-group 11-14, and of eradicating adult illiteracy remain- 
ed unresolved. 

Will the Second Plan solve these problems? 

In a synopsis of the educational sector of this Plan, 
Prof. Humayun Kabir stated it envisaged “consolida- 
tion and expansion simultaneously in the field of Primary 
(Basic) education, consolidation and some expansion in the 
field of Secondary education; consolidation and improve- 
ment rather than expansion in University education, and 
some progress in the field of technical education, adult 
education and other related fields. The announced 
overall target of the Second Plan in the field of 
mass education is to ensure that 63 per cent of children in the 
age-group 6-11 and 23 per cent in the age-group 11-14 will 
be in school by 1961, a very modest target. Unfortunately, 
as was confessed by Dr. Shrimali in the recent Lok Sabha 
debate on education, even this limited objective is not likely 
to be achieved owing to inadequate resources 

In the field of Secondary education, the Plan proposes to 
improve the quality of High School education, and provide 


greater diversity by converting another 900 High Schools 


into Multi-Purpose Higher Secondary Schools; a large num- 


ber of additional Secondary school places will also be creat- 
ed by the establishment of 2,500 new High and Higher 
Secondary Schools, and by generous assistance to 1,125 exist- 
ing High Schools to expand and develop, and to raise them- 
selves to Higher Secondary standard. 

Improvement in the salary-scales of Primary, Secon- 
dary and University teachers, the three-year Degree 
course and allied measures leading to the improve- 
Ment of the quality of University education, and the 


/ 
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rapid expansion and diversification of technical education 
to cater for students of different degrees of ability 
and maturity — by 1961 there will be facilities for 10,000 
students to take the Degree course and 21,000 to take the 
Diploma courses per year, as against 6,300 and 8,500 in 
1951—are other important features of the educational 
sector of the Second Plan, which also envisages, inter alia, 
an expansion of adult and women’s education, the begin- 
nings of a School Health and a School Meals Service, and 
of pilot schemes for the proper education of handicapped 
children. These are in brief the main features of the 307, 
crore educational programme mapped out under the Second 
Five-Year Plan. 

The achievement of even these limited objectives will 
undoubtedly do much to bring about, to quote Prof. Kabir, 
“a definite change in the temper of the country’; neverthe- 
less the 1961 target for compulsory elementary education is 
disappointing in view of the directive principle of the Con- 
stitution that the State should provide within a period of 10 
years (i.e. 1960) free, compulsory, basic education for all the 
nation’s children from 6 - 14, as is also, (except perhaps in 
the National Extension Blocks and Community Develop- 
ment Projects) the Second Plan’s relative neglect of a 
dynamic and comprehensive policy with regard to adult 
(Social) or further education, both for the millions of adult 
illiterates and neo-literates and for children leaving elemen- 
tary schools between the ages of 11 and 14, Moreover, 
even though the 307 crores appear to be a generous allot- 
ment for education (compared to the allotment of 169 crores 
in the First Plan) it is actually only a little more than one- 
third of the 1,080 crores requested by the Union Education 
Ministry to implement its National Draft Plan for Education 
drawn up and presented to the Commission in 1955, and 
even falls far short of the basic minimum of 512 crores 
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which the late Maulana Azad stated was absolutely essential 
to implement the hard core of the Draft Plan of his Ministry. 

Unless there is an even greater sense of urgency, a more 
determined and all-out attack on the problem of mass educa- 
tion, at the elementary and adult stages especially, and a 


much more generous allocation of money, both at the Centre 


and in the States, the attainment of the overall immediate 
and the long-term objectives of the First, Second and all 
future Five-Year Plans will be gravely jeopardised. Education 
can no longer be treated as the Cinderella of our blueprints 
of reform and planning. It must share, with Defence, Agri- 
culture and Industry, the topmost priority. Progressive 
agricultural and industrial development must be based on an 
adequately educated populace, and the rapid development 
of our economic resources must be accompanied by a parallel 
development of our human resources. To develop the 
nation’s material resources in advance of and at the expense 
of her human resources, as We appear to be bent on doing, 
is not only an inversion of values; it is shortsighted, and 
may in the long run be suicidal, for to quote a UNESCO 


expert, Dr. W. D. Wall, ‘Human resources — and parti- 


cularly that part of them represented by children — are the 
very essence of a nation’s productivity and happiness. 

The rapid dissemination of mass education is not only a 
question of money, essential though this is; it is as much, 


if not more, a question of faith and determination. If the 
Planning Commission is really convinced that a basic 
minimum of education is as essential for the masses as @ 
basic minimum of food, cloth, consumer goods and shelter, 
and that a radical improvement in and extension of the 
Present educational system is immediately essential in 
Order to gear it, qualitatively and quantitatively, to the 
socio-economic objectives of its far-sighted plans, it will, 


one feels certain, find the money and discover ways and 
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means of bringing about the revolutionary changes in the 
field of education necessary to achieve them, 


Education, (it cannot be too often emphasised), alone can 


“Though the Five-Year Plan, the Com 
not all-inclusive in its scope. 


i ice, as they appear to be 
aware of it in theory, ae 


CHAPTER 2 


PRIORITIES IN EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 
i IN INDIA 


Every thinking person today agrees on the necessity for 
planning. In all probability, however, no two planners 
would agree on the scope and details of their respective 
plans, the reason being that the nature and scope of a plan 
depends on what planning connotes to the planner — his 
philosophy, his objectives, and the means by which he aims 
to attain them. 

‘Planning, stated the Planning Commission in their 
Preface to the First Five-Year Plan, “is essentially a way 
of organising and utilising resources to maximum adyan- 
tage in terms of definite social ends.’ 

What are the ‘social ends’ in the light of which our 
national system of education has to be planned? They 
may be simply stated in broad terms. A truly national 
system of education in a democracy should aim at ensuring 
for every child, youth and adult, irrespective of colour, 
class, creed, caste and social or financial -circumstances, an 
education suited to his age, abilities and aptitudes, one that 
will help him to grow to full maturity in body, mind 
and spirit in, and to a large extent, for the society in which 
he lives, and moves, and has his being. 

This is the ultimate ideal to be aimed at by a truly 
national, democratic system of education. In India the 
immediate attainment of such an ideal is obviously out of 
the question; with all the goodwill in the world, we have 
neither the men, the money, nor the materials to make it 
feasible. 

“For countries relatively underdeveloped, to quote the 
Planning Commission, ‘the problem is to promote rapid 
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tion been the monopoly of th 
pay for it; it is high time ¢ 
cultural heritage. 

When one Surveys the Potential fie], 


d of educational plan- 
ning, one is almost tempted to 


espair, so many and so 


. n should planning 
begin, and where will it end? 
Any approach to the com 


approach seeking to improve 
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of education, and should extend to all children, youth and 
adults in the country. And since the problem of educa- 
tion is intimately bound up with problems of health, rural 
reconstruction, work and leisure, and other interrelated 
aspects of the life of the community in which the schools 
function and of which they form an integral part, there must 
be a parallel, all-out attack on such social problems, 
for their continued existence will neutralise most of the 
good achieved by education. No educational system can 
function in a vacuum, divorced from the Society outside 
its walls; as long as ulcers and chronic deficiencies exist in 
the life of the Society outside its walls, even the most 
extended and complete education will accomplish little of 
permanent value. Hence educational and social problems 
must be tackled side by side. 

This comprehensive and many-sided approach to the 
solution of the country’s staggering educational-social 
problem is being attempted with some success in the 
Community Development Project areas. The experience 
gained here should be valuable, but it will be many years 
before the fruits of this experience will be capable of mass 
extension to all the villages in India, while a different 
approach will be necessary in the towns. Meanwhile what 
can and should be done, here and now, to remedy the 
most obvious and pressing defects of our educational system, 
and to lay the foundations of a truly national system of 
education in India in the light of progressive educational 
experience in India and abroad. 

The first objective of educational planners, teachers and 
all those interested in the future education in India is, by 
Means of ceaseless propaganda of the right type, to 
generate in the minds of our leaders, and of the public at 
t education is the cornerstone 


large, a real living faith tha 
in any plan for advancement of the country as a whole. 
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Unfortunately, in spite of much public lip service, there is 
little tangible proof that such a teal living faith in educa- 


tion exists, the sort of faith that could speedily surmount 


while education itself will continue to be a relatively minor 


factor in blueprints and plans for the betterment of the 
‘country, 


iority must be given to elementary educa- 
ion i -Important, Secondary educa- 


tem of education, This inescapable 
y recognised in theory by India’s fore- 


elementary education a reality, The Sar 

(1944) envisaged ‘Elementary Education for All’ in a 
period of forty years; the Kher Commission, in view of the 
urgency of the need, reduced this 


recommendations 
sion being implemented in either of the stipulated periods 
grow dimmer and dimmer, 

This is a major tragedy ‘Un; 
cede universal franchise’ 
India his dictum has 5 
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taken by our leaders appears to have been justified by the 
event, there is no ground for complacency. “We must 
educate our Masters’ —as long as the masses are allowed 
to continue in their ignorance and illiteracy so long will our 
great experiment in democracy be in danger and our newly- 
won freedom in jeopardy, for, to quote Thomas Jefferson, 
“if a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a state of 

civilization, it expects what never was, and never will be.’ 
Free, universal, compulsory elementary education from 
6-14 is thus our most immediate and urgent necessity. But 
it is not enough by itself, for, if the children are educated 
while their elders remain illiterate, there will bound to be 
wastage, conflicts and a relapse into illiteracy. Hence with 
the spread of elementary education, as in Denmark, there 
must be a parallel development of adult education. Mahatma 
Gandhi realised the necessity for the continuation of educa- 
loped his early limited idea 


tion through life, hence he deve d id 
of basic education into the fuller and much more satisfying 


conception of Nai Talim, an education that would be con- 
terminous with the life-span of man. Adult or further 
education is essential not only for our millions of adult i 
terates; it is perhaps more essential for the half-educate ; 
for those whose ‘little learning’ makes them an easy prey 
to subversive propaganda, demagogy and the zaon PS 
ntil the gap between the rulers and the ruled, the educate 


li illi d partially educated masses is 
e EE an tially exploitable and 


rid yill remain poten f 
plosive pa be manipulated by the former for their 
“ea! 2 A . ., 
N live predominantly in her ae 
Villages, on the prosperity and happiness of whic ie mo 
Derity, happiness, and progress of the country e oa e y 
€pend. It will be not only futile, but extremely a : 
us, as the Mahatma time and again pointed out, to attemp 


—_ 
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to extend to India’s rural population the same type a 
narrow, academic, urban-oriented education current in E 
large towns. A new type of rural education, inspired by 
and orientated towards rural needs and conditions, must 


intellectual, socio-ec 
a group of villages, 
India is on the eve of a techn 
era of rapid industria] and techni 
an adequate, sound, co 
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educational priorities. Acute shortage of trained technical 
personnel at intermediate levels is a major obstacle to India’s 
industrial and economic progress, and, at the highest levels 
India is still dependent on foreign experts and technician 
to execute and carry out many of her schemes of technical 
and industrial expansion. We must fill this significant gap 
in our educational system as soon as possible. Existing Higher 
Institutes of Science and Technology, Technical Colleges, 
Polytechnics, Technical Schools, and Industrial and Appren- 
ticeship Training Centres need to be enlarged and brought 
up to date, and more Multi-purpose Schools, with strong 
technical departments, and Junior Technical Schools multi- 
plied, not only to enable India to supply her own ex- 
perts and technicians and to work out her own industrial 
salvation, but also to provide the only really fruitful educa- 
tion for vast numbers of children who have no aptitude or 
interest in the ‘bookish’ education which is the only type 
provided by the majority of educational institutions in this 
country. Further, the provision of worthwhile technical 
education will soon break down the prejudice among educat- 
ed people against productive manual labour without which 
no country can hope to progress. 

The topmost rungs of the educational ladder — the Secon- 
dary schools and the Universities — on th whole at present 
provide sufficient elbow room for those desirous and able to 
profit from higher education in the present set-up of the 
country. In fact, contemplating the vast army of matri- 
Culates and graduates mass-produced in India yearly, one 
is tempted to agree with those who criticise our present 
System of education as top heavy, and who compare it to an 
nyerted pyramid. Actually, considering the size of the 
Country and her potential need, the number of High Schools 

_ and Universities and the number of matriculates and 
Staduates turned out by them yearly are not excessive. The 
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real defect is not the number of graduates and matriculates 
turned out, but their poor quality, and the lack of suitable 
openings for them after matriculation or graduation. The 
defects and shortcomings of the Universities have been 
admirably analysed in the Radhakrishnan University Com- 
mission Report, which has also suggested suitable remedies. 
The field of Secondary education has also been competently 
surveyed by the Mudaliar Commission. A critical review 
of its main recommendations is ‘given in a later chapter. Both 
University and Secondary education need to be reformed on 
the lines indicated in these progressive ri 
the head and crown of th 


whole body will remain diseased. 


blueprints, in elaborate sch 


new methods or in elaborate curricula, but on the quality 
of the men and women who man the nation’s educational 
institutions. As long as the teaching profession attracts 
only the second-rate or the failures, as, with a few happy 
exceptions, it tends to do at present, every scheme for edu- 
cational progress, however excellent, will be still-born. 


_Teach l machine, the 
_that clothes the dry bones of the 


e Only then will it attract 
the right type of men and women, and, only when such 
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men and women are forthcoming in sufficient numbers, and 
trained and educated in such a way as to enable them to 
fulfil their difficult, exacting, and vitally important func- 
tion in society, worthily and well, will our present educa- 
tional system be transformed beyond all recognition. Tt 
cannot be too often repeated that the future of education 
in this country, as in any country, depends on having a 
sufficiency of the right type of teachers, for it is the teach- 
ers who ultimately make or break any system of educa- 
tion. India will continue to ignore her teachers at her 
peril. 


CHAPTER 3 


REORGANIZING PRIMARY EDUCATION IN URBAN 
SCHOOLS IN INDIA 


Tue right to an education suited to his age, ability and 
aptitudes is the birthright of every child in the world, and 
the basis of true democracy. Most progressive countries 
have realised this fundamental truth and provide free, com- 


pulsory education for all their young citizens from the age 
of 5 or 6 to 14 to 17. 


gun; it is essential that it is pur- 
to be a real success. India 


to master the 3 R’s, Largely under the influence of 
continental educators - like Pestalozzi, Froebel, and 
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Montessori, some attempt was made in the Kindergarten to 
cater for their special needs, but, once they left the happy 
portals of the K.G., they had perforce to put away ‘childish 
things’, and get down in grim earnest to the dreary task 
of mastering the 3 R’s, and cramming larger and larger 
doses of facts, till those who survived passed out of school 
some ten years later proudly clutching a School Leaving 
Certificate of some sort or other. Having framed this, 
the child, and his parents, felt that he had ‘completed’ his 
education, which was only too true for he was often in- 
capable of being really educated any further! Such ‘ all- 
age’ schools are still‘a common feature of the educational 
scene in India and abroad. 

When there was little exact knowledge about children 
who were treated as ‘little adults’, and when schooling 
only extended till 12 or 13, such schools were probably the 
best in the circumstances, and did their work as well as 
could be expected. They however suffered, and suffer, from 
several defects which have been thrown into prominence by 
the findings of modern psychology. These findings have 
established beyond reasonable doubt that the infant of 5 
differs significantly from the child of 9 or 10, and from the 
adolescent of 12 or 14; and that each of these ages has its 
own peculiar needs for which a good school must provide. 
The physical and psychological development of the child 
is a gradual and continuous process of maturation and 
development from the cradle to the grave. But in this long, 
continuous thread of development, psychological research 
has defined certain fairly well-marked stages — the nursery 
stage from 3 to 5, infancy from 5 to 7, childhood from 7 to 
11, and adolescence from 11+ onwards. 

The average all-age school composed of infant and pri- 
mary, middle or junior and senior departments tends to neg- 
lect the special needs of one or the.o hese stages, or of 
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are not satisfactory for either 
party, have to be made. In short the all-age school, trying 


, often succeeds in being a Jack 
none! 

to enable the primary school 
velopment to obtain an educa- 
es and aptitudes, a reorganiza- 


been largely carried out in many 
countries, including India, and both the Primary and Secon- 
dary schools have benefi 
freed from the shackles 
final examination, has been able to regard itself as more 
than a mere Preparatory stage’ for the Secondary school, 
special needs and 
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in the light of its new freedom and objectives, and new 
life has been stirring in the dreary, monotonous round of 
the old ‘ primary departments’. The primary school child 
is now recognised to be an individual in his own right, and 
a good primary school aims to enable him to live a full 
and satisfying life, and to attain the completest develop- 
ment possible for his age, ability and aptitudes. 

The primary age range usually stretches from 5 to 11 and 
may be divided into two broad sub-stages—the Infant 
stage from 5 to 7, and the Junior stage from 7 to 11. There 
is no sharp division between these stages, nor must they 
be regarded as clear-cut and distinct. There is much 
overlapping, and there must be both continuity and unity 
of spirit and atmosphere, curricula and methods between 
them. But psychologists have pointed out marked differ- 
ences between the 5-7 age-group and the 7-11 age- 
group, and it is generally considered advisable that the 
special needs, interests and impulses of infants and juniors 
should be kept clearly in view and met, either through 
separate Infant and Junior schools, or in one Primary school 
with two distinct but integrated departments — an Infant 
Department and a Junior Department. 

The infectious enthusiasm of its promoters and the strik- 
ing achievements of the Nursery school or class has recent- 
ly added a third stage to the primary range, of children 
of the 8 to 5 year age-group. Nursery school education, 
first confined to debilitated and “ deprived’ children, is now 
recognized as a necessary and integral part of the education 
of all children, and the Nursery school or class for the 
three to five year olds is to-day generally admitted to 

e an essential part of the education of all primary school 


childr 
nes of life from three to eleven plus, taken 


The child’s period f 
as a ee ae a definite and well-defined stage in the 
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child’s life. The primary school chil 
needs and interests which must not be s 


‘ The function of the Prima: 
to include the Nursery, Infan 
guard the Physical de 
stimulate ; i 


activity for him, physica] and mental, 
) that he wil] come to th y al 


Mentally and in will power that he will be 
able to profit from it. This is not to say that his work for 
the Primary schoo] is merely preparatory, for it is only in 
So far as the child lives completely during his primary school 

that he wil] really he prepared for the Secondary 
School ones,’ 


Co-operation, ‘at once a physical 


5 ind, and a spiritual 
society. 
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stages of his development. These stages are, as we have 
stated earlier, three, which we shall deal with in subsequent 
chapters — the Nursery stage from 38-5, the Infant stage 
from 5-7, and the Junior stage froin 7-11. To meet the 
Special needs of these stages, the author personally favours 
a Nursery school or class for the age-group 3-5, followed by 
‘or attached to a Primary school divided into two distinct but 
‘inter-connected parts — an Infant and a Junior school — for 
the 5-11 age-group. While, in keeping with the best child 
Psychologists, he differentiates separate stages in the educa- 
tion of the primary school child, he does not for a moment 
advocate that these stages are kept in watertight compart- 
ments, or that they function in isolation from one another. 
Such a plan would go to the other extreme from the ‘ three- 
in-one’, all-age school, and the remedy would be worse 
than the disease it sets out to cure. Education is a gradual 
and imperceptible progress from one ‘stage’ to another, 
a continuous and uninterrupted process of development. 
‘The whole must never be lost sight of in our enthusiasm for 
the parts; there must be unity and continuity in aim, curri- 
‘cula and methods, and above all, one spirit and atmosphere 
Should pervade the various “stages ? of primary educa- 
tion, 

The details of reorganization required in the content and 
methods of education at the various stages of primary edu- 
Cation are dealt with in subsequent chapters. A few 
Suiding principles may be indicated here which should 
underlie the whole process of reorganisation. eh 
, The aim of primary education is not “mental discipline ’, 
but the development of the all-round character and person- 
ality of the child, and the satisfaction of his immediate 
Needs and interests. Hence the curriculum must be deter- 
ined ‘by the sum of the needs and possibilities of the 
children attending school,’ and it should consist, to quote 
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the Spens Report “of activity and experience, and not only 
of facts to be learnt and knowledge to be acquired.’ The 
narrow confines of the 3 R’s must be broadened, activised, 
and humanised by practical and aesthetic activities and 
experiences, and the subjects themselyes ‘should not be 
treated as independent entities, but as divisions within the 
field of knowledge whose boundaries move, and should 
move, backwards and forwards,’ 

Methods must be made less formal and rigid; they should, 
as far as possible, stem from the experience, curiosity and 
awakening powers of the child and give plenty of scope for 
‘learning by doing, through projects, craft-centred educa- 
tion and other activity methods. Class teaching has a defi- 
nite place in the Primary school, but it must be supplement- 
ed by more informal methods, and by individual and group 
learning, i 

Further, a commonsense and 
be made to the vexed 
Primary schools should 


tmosphere 
This new type 
tion demands a new type of teacher. To 
the qualities an i 


The Primary 
and the base must h 


rhips and scorns of time. To quote Prof. 
e on’ Primary Education’ in the Oxford 

ae mphlet on ‘ The Educational System in 
ndia’: 
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on cannot better its depressing past. 
he curriculum, methods and the 
Primary school on which rests the: 
entire school superstructure. If the world of this school 
Jacks life, reality and the touch of imagination, nothing can 
guarantee the health of the educational system as a whole.” 


Finally, the writer would like to re-emphasise what he 
stated in the ‘ Preface’ that his scheme for the reorganisation 
of primary education applies only to urban schools, for in 
basic education, broadly interpreted, as he stresses in the 
chapter on ‘ The Problem of Rural Education in India ’, lies 


the salvation of the village schools. _ : 3 
The reorganisation scheme put forward in succeeding 
chapters is designed not only to place urban primary schools 


on a sounder educational and psychological foundation, but 
nform in essentials to 


also with a view to making them co. 
f education ° as applied to urban needs 


the “basic pattern 0 
at the differences between urban 


and conditions, so l 
and their village counterparts will be 


than of kind, and all primary 
attern of unity in 


‘The future of educati 
unless we reconstruct t 
whole atmosphere of the 


primary schools 
differences of degree rather 
schools in India will present a common p 


diversity. 


CHAPTER 4 
THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


Tue Nursery School movement was born in England 
almost by accident. During the closing decades of the 19th 
century when more and more women began to enter the 
factories, it became necessary to make some Provision for 
their young children, Day Nurseries or crèches were 
accordingly established where children we 


seeking potential cheap child labour, soon saw the possi- 
bility of using these Day Nurseries as places of instruction 
for training the children of their workers in habits of industry 
and work, and many of the first Nurseries were glorified 
“Children’s Workhouses’ and little else, Later, the growth 
of the humanitarian movement and the pr 


evalence of disease 
among the young children who attended 


made, Several currents of opinj 


necessity of mothers being 


i f ies; educationalists began 
to point out the dangers of formal instruction before 
the age of five; i A 4 


more aware not only of the 
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were summed up by Sir George Newman, a leading child 
expert in England, who stated ‘the age under 5 is the sus- 
pectable age for body and mind; it is the crucial age, 
physically and psychologically, 

Influenced by the weight of all this expert opinion from 
various sources, the need began to be felt for a new type of 
educational institution that would be a Nursery as well as 
a School, and promote not only the health but the all-round 
development of the growing child. And in the slums of 
London, pioneered by two farsighted sisters, Margaret and 
Rachel Macmillan, the Nursery School was born! Their 
Success, though slow, was lasting, and the Nursery school 
idea soon spread all over the world. At first separate: 
Nursery schools or Nursery classes attached to Primary 
schools were thought to be of value only for poor, debilita- 
ted and unfortunate children who were deprived of the 
advantages of a good home. But it was soon realised that: 
this type of pre-school education would benefit all children, 
even those from rich homes, and the physical care and 
educational nurture they provided was seen to be a neces- 
sary part of the normal education of every child. 

In England, America, and the more progressive European 
Countries, especially France and Italy, the Nursery school 
or class is now admitted to be an integral part of a com- 
Plete educational system, though its relatively high cost of 
Maintenance and the shortage of skilled Nursery teachers 
make its provision for the mass of children of the 3-5 age- 
Stoup a practical impossibility. Still it is an ideal which 
these countries have placed before themselves. The 1944 
Education Act in England, for instance, placed on Local 

ucation Authorities, the duty of providing Nursery 
School education for as many children as possible as a part 
Of their ordinary schooling, adding ‘such schools are need- 
€d in all districts, as even when children come from rich 
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homes, they can derive much benefit, educational and 
physical, from attendance at a Nursery school, In 
India, however, for various reasons, the vital im- 
portance of this stage of a child’s education has not 
been clearly realised. ‘Outside India’ to quote the C.A.B. 
Report on “Post-War Reconstruction in India’ (1944), 
“the Nursery School has come into its own and has taken 
a well-defined place in the fabric of public instruction, but 
the importance of looking after the physical and mental 
welfare of future citizens in their early years has yet to be 
brought home to responsible authorities in this country; 
but, undaunted by this sad state of affairs, the Report boldly 
put forward the ideal— An adequate provision of pre- 

i i form of Nursery Schools or classes 


child’s education in India. 

ance, it is necessary to be c 
objectives and aims, its methods and 
uninformed criticism has been levelled 


a vagueness in most people’s minds a 
‘matters, 


The Nurser 
“créche’ und 


activities, for much 
against it because of 
bout these important 


of these, but it differs from 
ree. A good Nursery School 
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in the art of co-operative living. The Nursery School or 
Class is a Nursery plus a School, a school that is different 
in function from all other schools, for it is planned specifi- 
cally to cater for the unique psychological and educational 
needs of the 3-5 age-group. Its sponsors realise that “health 
of the body is intimately bound up with the welfare of the 
mind and the emotions; that physical fitness may depend as 
much on play and happy social relationships as on food, 
rest, sunshine and fresh air, and that a child’s psychologi- 
cal health is largely conditioned by his physical fitness.’ 
Hence, while Nursery Schools or Classes stress physical 
care, they place equal stress on the educational value that 
children will derive from attendance at such institutions. 
e conviction of the supreme educational importance of 
these schools has grown as a result of the scientific study of 
children’s behaviour as individuals and in groups, especially 
of their play which is the most fruitful source of knowledge, 
and the pooled observations of hundreds of child psycho- 
Ogists, psychiatrists, child-welfare workers, doctors, ete.; it 
as been confirmed by Nursery school practice over a period 
of years in many countries, including India. There is little 
Oubt, largely as a result of a series of controlled experi- 
ments, that children who attend Nursery Schools or Classes 
are physically and psychologically fitter and more easily 
ducable than those who have been deprived of them; that 
eir physical, emotional and intellectual life is greatly 
Stimulated, and that they play more actively and enrichingly, 
ad learn more easily; that they are better adjusted to other 
children, to home and school, and to the realities of life; 
that they are, in short, happier and more normal children 


M eve 
ery respect. The good Nursery School or Class 


._ -ais is not surprising. 
i not just a place where children are kept happy and busy. 
tisa healthy and educative environment planned in answer 
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to the physical and psycholo 


gical needs, impulses and desires 


of the young child. The ‘open air’ type of buildings, the 


indispensable garden; the 
and rich play material; the s 
food; the ordered routine of 
esting and varied activities 


inexpensive ‘educative toys” 
imple balanced diet and healthy 
a Nursery-school day; the inter- 
and experiences, all these take 


captive the heart of the young child, and, while they give 
him intense pleasure, also educate hım and enable him to 
make necessary social and personal adjustments, The 
Nursery School or Class is a “Child’s World’ where he 
reigns supreme, and his special needs and rights as a person, 


are given full and satisfyi 
specially created for him. 

Physically, he benefits gre 
and balanced diet; he is tr 


the Sive-and-take of social 


And psychologically, he ben 


childhood, states Adler, 


s weaned from an excessive de- 
abits of self-reliance and 


ined in co-operative living, and in 


life. 
efits beyond measure. “Early 


“almost settles the life plan, for 
tional maladjustments of later life 
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experience of all types to help him to master his little world; 
he needs opportunities for self-assertion and independence, 
for making and creating things, for make-believe and 
Phantasy, and for ‘play’ in all its ‘infinite variety’; the 
child needs the companionship of his contemporaries and 
the active social experience of working with and playing 
With other children. The child has his own problems — of 
Mastery over his body and over material things around him, 
of sensing and handling, of feeling and behaviour, 
of language, reasoning and understanding. The good 

ursery School or Class meets and satisfies his many needs 
and helps him in the solution of his problems, thus preparing 
the way and laying sound foundations for a normal and 
healthy youth and adulthood. 

The ‘Curriculum’ of the Nursery School or Class, (if it 
may be so termed) consists of a wide variety of activities and 
€xperiences designed to foster the child’s health, and to 

ring about the many-sided harmonious growth of his body, 
mind and spirit. These activities and experiences may be 
conveniently grouped under the broad title of ‘Play’. ‘Tf, 
Says Dr, Susan Isaacs, an acknowledged authority on the 
Psychology of early childhood, “we are asked to mention the 
One supreme psychological need of the young child, the 
answer would have to be “ Play ” — the opportunity for free 
Play in all its forms. Play is the child’s means of living and 
understanding life.” 

Play is the breath of life to a young child, hence it forms 

e raison d’être of the Nursery School or Class, which aims 
© be, above all else, a ‘rich play environment > providing 

ide and varied opportunities for individual, group and co- 
°perative play. A young child’s play is not, as it is popular- 
Y believed to be, a harmless waste of time or mere recrea- 
ime “Play for a child is’ often hard work; through’ play 

S develops himself. and -adjusts himself to society, and it 
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is as necessary for his physical and mental health as food is 
for his bodily growth. The child’s natural urge to play is 
neither repressed nor ‘directed’ in the Nursery School or 
Class, he is free from the rich store of possible games and 
experiences to choose those which he most affects. But the 
games and activities from which he makes his choice have 
been carefully selected, each of them has a meaning and a 
purpose, and they not only are a source of enjoyment to the 
child but help him to explore his environment and learn 
from experience. Through them the child acquires initia- 


tive and self-confidence, and they satisfy his constructive, 
creative and imitative impulses and his need for security 
and adventure. 


A whole chapter could be written on the toys and appara- 
tus for play found in a modern Nursery School or Class. 
They need ni 


ot be elaborate nor expensive but each is 
designed with a specific end in view. There are run-about 
toys like hoops and go-carts to teach muscular control and 
co-ordination of the large and small muscles; dancing, sing- 


ing, and movement to satisfy the child’s instinct for rhythm; 
manipulatory toys like building blocks, mechanical puzzles, 
hammers for carpent 


ry, etc. to teach manual dexterity; and 
simple toys specially designed to stimulate inventiveness, 
imagination and the urge to explore and to make things. 
Through these and other toys, the child’s impulses and 
psychological need to play are given expression, canalised 
and socialised. Through them he is given the knowledge 


powerfully his desire 
mber. The Nursery 
be thought of as a 
arried on throughout 


d that everything the 
lue. 
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A day at the Nursery School or Class is a fascinating and 
memorable experience. The children arrive in the mom- 
ing accompanied by their mothers or fathers who sometimes 
stay to exchange a few words with the teacher. Under the 
supervision of the teacher or the Nursery assistant, the young 
child is encouraged to wash and to clean his teeth, after 
which he is often given a glass of milk. Play, story-telling, 
dancing, games of all types occupy the morning till lunch- 
time, when little tables and chairs are brought out and laid 
by the children themselves and a simple, inexpensive well- 
balanced and appetizing meal is served. Rest-time follows, 
generally in the open air, after which the children play, 
dance or listen to stories till the evening when their parents 
or elder brothers come to take them home. 

The School in everything it does endeavours to work in 
close co-operation with the parents and the home. The 
Nursery School or Class is not, as many of its critics suppose, 
a substitute for but an extension and completion of the home, 
“an ideal home writ large, and it forms an excellent bridge 
between the small, self-contained little family and the social 
life of the community. A good Nursery School or Class sup- 
plements the love and care of a good home and intelligent 
parents, and compensates for a bad home and stupid, 
ignorant parents; many a backward child from a broken 
home has been restored to some degree of normality under 
the skilled hands of an experienced Nursery School teacher 
and the healthy environment of a Nursery School or class. 
“Child nurture is highly skilled work’; blind loye and 
affection are not enough and in some cases may be a posi- 
tive barrier to the child’s normal development; besides the 
child needs a world of his own, an environment created 
Solely to satisfy his own needs, and the companionship of 

is equals to develop physical and mental health, and 
achieve satisfactory personal-social relationships. All these 
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a well-planned Nursery School or Class endeavours to pro- 
vide. - But close co-operation between the home and the 
school is necessary for the Nursery school to achieve its 
ideals; in fact, the full value of the Nursery school education 
cannot be achieved unless its ideals are extended to the 
homes, and there is real parent-teacher co-operation. Such 
co-operation and sharing of ideas benefit both parents and 
teachers; the school and home learn to work together in 
happy partnership instead of being, as they often are, in- 
different or antagonistic to each other. 

Nursery Schools or Class 
which are an excellent i 


: 5 P with the mending of the 
children’s toys, etc, In fact an ideal Nursery School or Class 


is a ‘School for the Family’, and it is for this reason ‘ thrice 
ce as successful and fruitful as any ordinary 
school. 


The good Nursery School or Class, where it exists, is with- 
out a doubt, the most creative and vital 
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normal institution in the social life of any civilised com- 


munity, and an integral and essential part of every Indian 
child’s education. 


CHAPTER 5 
EDUCATING THE INFANT 


ATTENDANCE at a Nursery School or Class properly equip- 
ped and competently managed is, as we have emphasised in 
the preceding chapter, an extremely desirable, nay essential 
part of the education of every child. But since Nursery 
school education is relatively expensive, it will be long before 
most countries, and especially India, will be willing and able 
to provide enough Nursery Schools or Classes for all children 
between the ages of three and five. Even in England which 
pioneered these progressive institutions, and in the U.S.A. 
where they have taken healthy root, comparatively few 
children are in Nursery Schools or Classes, and in India the 
number is still negligible, though there are welcome signs 
of growing interest in this stage of education. 

But between the ages of 5/6 and 14/17 most progressive 


countries already enforce the compulsory attendance of all 
children at school, or, like India, 


have set this goal before 
them. The first few years of this period, from 5 or 6 to 11, 


Primary school, or in the 
or Secondary school. In 
more or less in the same 


Each of these stages, 
ge before and the one 
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school should, as far as possible, function as independent 
units with their own aims, curricula and methods. 

Such a separate identity is necessary for the Infant 
school or it will become a mere preparatory stage for the 
Junior school, This would be harmful to the present and 
future development of the child. K.G.’s or Infant Classes to 
be effective should seek their inspiration in the Nursery 
School, they should be one in spirit with it, and their curri- 
cula and methods should be modelled on and evolve grad- 
ually and imperceptibly from the former. 

} For most children this stage will be their first introduc- 
tion to learning; it will be for all children the most vital 
period of their education, for it is in the years from 5 to 7+ 
that the foundations of their future physical, mental, moral 
and spiritual development will be laid. The shaping of 
their attitudes and the stirring of their enthusiasms, the 
widening of their interests, training of their habits, and the 
<eeping alive of their natural zest for learning are for this 
reason more important objectives in these formative years 
than filling them with pre-digested knowledge, or drilling 
them ad nauseam in the elements of the 3 R’s. The child's 
education at this stage must not be an exclusive and lop- 
sided emphasis on his intellectual development, but a com- 
Plete education to promote his all-round physical, emo- 
tional, mental, social and spiritual development. — A 
armonious and integrated development of the body, mind 
and spirit of the young child should be the ideal of the 


indergarten and Infant classes. 
: < curriculum’ must be made to 


To bring this about their cur i 
t the child, and not the child the curriculum. It must 


Consist not only of the 8 R's, but of a wide variety of experi- 
ences and activities which will give expression to the child's 
Many-sidedness, satisfy his needs, help him to realise his 
Potentialities, and cultivate his interests. Any attempt at 
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: : Pea A al 
ive, forcible fact-feeding or over-insistence on “men 
denies through the 3 R’s at this stage is extremely 
dangerous. Not only will it defeat itself, but it may warp 
the whole future progress and development of the child. 


ence as well as from books, from things as we 
words, by doing and making as well as by learni 


by music and the arts, movement and dancing, 
doing things, They must not be 
the children’s throats, but tau 
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the tender ages of 3 to 5, and their enthusiasm and zest for 
learning are much more vital and lasting. Indeed too great 
and too early an insistence on mastery of the 8 R’s is very 
often responsible for scholastic backwardness, emotional dis- 
orders and psychological maladjustments and failures in 
later life, for, in the premature zeal for ‘disciplining’ his 
mind, the infant’s physical, emotional, social, moral and 
spiritual development is often overlooked and starved with 
disastrous consequences later in life. 

Methods used in the Kindergarten and Infant classes 
should be suited both to the curricula and to the children. 
The stress should be on active rather than passive learning, 
and on first-hand experience and experiment rather than 
memorizing. Dry as dust facts must not be stuffed down 
children’s throats incontinently but they should be encourag- 
ed and stimulated to learn actively by following their inter- 
ests. Play, constructive and creative, is, as in the Nursery 
School or Class, the best and most productive method of 
learning. Hence K.G.’s and Infant classes should provide 
a rich play environment. There should also be less regimen- 
tation and mass instruction. Individual and group methods 
must be freely used, and an atmosphere of ordered freedom 


must reign i l 

TERRES oe are, we fully realise, difficulties 
to be overcome. Most K.G’s and Infant classes are too 
Numerous for activity methods or attention to individual 
Needs; few are planned and suitably furnished to make 
‘learning by doing’ a reality and success. — Ferhane Ee 
Most serious difficulty is the shortage of suitably traine 

indergarten and Infant teachers. Dealing with young 
children needs not only a special vocation, but very special 
Sifts and a special training. The dangerous fallacy is still 
Current that ‘anyone can teach babies, and, as a conse- 


uence, they are only too often left to the tender mercies of 
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untrained and immature girls, hardly out of school them- 
selves, with deplorable results. The years of infancy are, 
together with the nursery years, the most vital in a child’s 
development, and upon those who are in charge of them in 
these years rests largely the responsibility for their future 
intellectual and emotional, moral and spiritual development. 
Hence Kindergarten and Infant Classes need either specially 
trained and qualified teachers, or the best and most experi- 
enced primary teachers on the staff. 

This progressive approach to Kindergarten and Infant 
Classes’ education has been widely accepted and put into 
practice in the K.G’s and Infant Classes all over the world, 
and these institutions, together with Nursery Schools and 
Classes, are the growing point of the educational system. In 
India Aso, both in the Basic Schools in the villages and 
in the Infant Classes or Kindergartens attached to progres- 
sive Primary Schools in the towns, there is a growing realisa- 
tion of the necessity of a correct approach to the education 
of young children during these early formative years. Indeed, 
the future in this respect is bright with promise, and there 
is every indication that the Kindergartens and Infant Classes 


will be the most vital and progressive part of the Indian 
schools of tomorrow. 


CHAPTER 6 
THE JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Tue Junior School generally is, both in India and abroad, 
, the weakest link of the school system. The special needs of 
the nursery and infant years have been to some extent 
recognized and provided for in Kindergartens and Infant 
Classes, but the junior stage is still treated, almost entirely, 
aS a period of apprenticeship for the senior school, and the 

“ special needs, aptitudes, and abilities of the junior school 
child are, to a greater or less degree, sacrificed to the exact- 
ing demands of the final stage of his school education. 

This attitude must change, or one of the most formative 
periods in child development will be wasted or misused. 
“The Junior school must not be treated as a mere anteroom 
to the Senior school,’ stated the late Prof. Hamley ‘it must 
cut its leading strings, and be allowed to develop a life, 
character and individuality of its own’ This does not 
mean the Junior school should function in isolation; it must 
preserve close and intimate links with the Infant and Senior 

Schools. But it must cease to be the ‘submerged middle’, 
and be relatively free to solve its own problems of curricula, 
methods and discipline in its own way- And in order that 
its solutions of these problems may be sound and workable, 
they should be based on the best available knowledge of the 

¢ child’s physical, mental, moral and spiritual growth from 


Seven to eleven. 


Till recently this period from seven to eleven was the 
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valuable information now exists on the psychology of the 
junior school child. It has been proved beyond doubt that 
the psychological growth of the child does not stand still 
during this period, to blossom forth with renewed and dis- 
turbing energy at adolescence. It is a period of hidden, 
steady, continuous development for, as Sir Cyril Burt puts 
it, ‘on the emotional, as on the intellectual side, there are no 
sudden breaks or abrupt transitions, 


€ shaped rcund these needs, and 
provide a healthy outlet for these interests; and its 
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curriculum, methods, discipline and other activities must be 
such as to fit the Junior School child, and not vice versa. 
The Junior School curriculum has been, and still is in most 
non-basic, urban schools a diluted version of that in the 
Senior school. It consists of a fixed amount of subject matter, 
or a certain quantity of potted information “which the child 
fought to know,’ neatly labelled under the different subject 
headings and parcelled out among various classes. As the 
modern world has grown in complexity, more and more sub- 
jects and larger and larger doses of ‘facts’ have been added 
fto this prescription till the medicine, even when swallowed, 
only too frequently causes mental indigestion and fatigue 
and emotional revulsion. The average Junior School curri- 
culum is overcrowded, the division between subjects is too 
rigid and artificial — what child interested in aeroplanes 
divides his knowledge into history, geography, mechanics, 
chemistry, and what not? — and there is too much unintelli- 
gent memorizing of inert knowledge. The prevailing 
emphasis is on passive learning, and the child is given little 
or no scope for physical and mental activity and his creative 
urge to do and make things. In some of the more progres- 
sive schools, under pressure of the basic pattern of elemen- 
tary education and the activity education movement, arts 
and crafts and various activities do find a place, but they are 


often treated as luxuries, or ‘Ornaments 5 Wr agreeable 
diversions from the work which really matters — the drilling 
and Gradgrind’s “facts, facts 


of t i in the 3 R's, 
Pe cee al the children may be adequately 


force-fed, drilled and disciplined for the Senior school. 
There is an urgent need for the Junior School curriculum 
to be reshaped and reinterpreted, and freed from the 
excessive demands and unhealthy pressures of the Senior 
school. The basis of such reforms lies in the creative princi- 
ples underlying basic education, broadly interpreted, and 
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its keynote the historic and oft-quoted words of the Spens 
Report: ‘The curriculum should be thought of in terms of 
activity and experience and not only of knowledge to be 
acquired and facts to be stored? z 
The curriculum should aim to provide not merely in- 
tellectual training, but the 


child,’ says Miss E., R. Boy. 


in England, ‘is for activity, of the Junior school child for 
creative activity. Children at this stage develop the 
instinct to Create, and the sa 


the exercise of all the sense: 
development and future progress, 
such as dramatics, miming, painting, 
mics and singing, etc. must be given 
Junior School curriculum, and the chi 


tion and self-discipline they teach, 
actual achievement. 


e more creative activities, and equally 
important, are the co 


mstructive activities. For the average 
Aunior School child, i 


making things is probably the best 
introduction and stimulus 


modelling in clay, or craftsman- 
ship with wood, gardening, the keeping of pets, and 


crafts such as puppetry, book-binding and leatherware, 
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either in correlation with other school subjects or pursued 
independently, should find a prominent place in the curri- 
culum. These activities, if intelligently taught, go to the 
heart of the child and win his wholehearted co-operation. 
Such work may be purely repetitive in the beginning, the 
copying of patterns or models, but it must develop into 
expressive and creative work in the later stages. It must 
be borne in mind here, that the Junior school child will 
never be a finished craftsman, he has not the capacity for 
perfect work, being more an experimenter than an expert. 
The Junior School, as has only too well been realized, is 
the right place for the children to attain mastery of the 
‘fundamentals of the 3 R’s. A basic minimum must be 
‘fixed — in most cases too much rather than too little is 
insisted on —and mastered by all, but there should be 
plenty of freedom and scope for intelligent children to 
advance at their own rate as far as they can. It is essential 
that children at this stage should master the skills, techni- 
he 3 R’s which are basic to future 
| Progress. But they should be regarded as means not ends, 
and, as we have insisted earlier, creative and constructive 
activity should figure side by side with more formal work, 
Or intelligently used these activities can provide a stimulus 
or and practice in the more academic and formal work. 
The physical health and well-being of the Junior School 
child should be safeguarded against overstrain through 
yearly medical inspections and treatment, a healthy environ- 
Ment, a balanced diet and the encouragement of hygienic 
Personal habits. Not only should games and formal 
Zymnastics build up his strength, but Bratachari, eurythmics 
and folk-dancing should be used to develop poise, grace 
and rhythm. Such recreative exercises and games are also 
Useful to provide an outlet for his social instinct, and his 


€sire to co-operate in work and in play with his fellow 


{ 
]ques and data of t 


z without losing control of the class. 


gthe Junior school classroom should 
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men. And finally, the formative character of the Junior 
School child should be carefully moulded, and his emerging 
moral and spiritual nature developed. 

To clothe the dry bones of this curriculum with flesh and 
blood, Junior school methods must be in keeping with the 
nature of the child, not run contrary to it. The too 
familiar regimentation and mass instruction, the excessive 
verbalism of ‘talk and chalk’, the rigidity of set text-books, 
and the insistence on passive learning must be lessened. 


€ 


<~ Learning by doing’ as well as by listening should both be 
_used, all types of audio-visual aids should enrich oral lessons, 


and class teaching should be supplemented by individual and 
group methods. The primary emphasis must be on activity 
and not passivity, for too much passive learning at this 
stage of a child’s growth may warp or kill curiosity and 
initiative for life. 

~The use of ‘activi 
type of Junior class 
classrooms. Activi 


ty methods’ will naturally need a new 
room, or a refashioning of the present 
ty needs space and elbow room, hence 
be large and airy with 


easy access, whenever possible, to a playground or open 


space for extra-class work. Tf the Junior school classrooms 
are furnished with desks and chairs, they should be light 
and moveable, and the desks should have flat tops which 
when placed together can form small tables for “ group 
work > and it should contain plenty of simple and inexpen- 
sive creative material besides books. 

The old authoritarian * Sit-still-and-do-as-you-are-told ’ 


type of discipline will obviously be unsuited to these new 
methods, and this new 


e teacher can part with 
Discipline should steer 
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a middle course between ‘direction’ and licence, and, as 
far as possible, should be the self-discipline of happy 
interesting, constructive work, and not externally imposed. 
The teacher should not be a petty dictator or a mere 
observer, but a guide, philosopher and friend; he must, in 
the words of a distinguished child educationist, “see things 
with the eyes of a child, but direct him to be an adult.’ 

This is a difficult and delicate task which can only be 
handled by experienced primary school trained teachers 
possessing adaptability, wide interests, and ability to use 
their hands and hearts as well as their heads, teachers whose 
sympathies and interests are centred in children rather than 
subjects. This is why class teaching is to be preferred to 
specialist teaching, for the most part, at this stage, though 
specialists are needed for such subjects as physical educa- 
tion, music and arts and crafts. The main emphasis at this 
stage, it cannot be too often repeated, must be on the all- 
round growth and development of the child, not merely his 
mental training. To accomplish this satisfactorily the 
personality of the teacher matters more than his learning; 
what he is, is of much more importance than what he 
knows. 

Such then are the main modifications in curricula, methods 
and discipline that need to be introduced into urban Junior 
school classes in India to bring them more into line with the 
particular needs, abilities, aptitudes and interests of children 
from seven to eleven. Above all it must be remembered 
that the child’s attitude towards learning and school life, 
and his enthusiasm for the subjects and experience of the 
curriculum, are more important than his immediate know- 
ledge or achievements. Tf the child is physically fit and 
robust, with his body harmoniously developed and subject to 
his mind: if he is able to read, speak and number correctly; 
iBhe can wate logibly and intelligently; if he is able to 


4 
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create and construct, and to appreciate beauty in all its 
forms; if he has a living interest in his environment and 
zest for learning not merely from books but from experi- 

ctive and enquiring not a stuffed 
ool has done its task well and 


foundation for his later schooling 
and life. If, on the other hand, the child 


a stunted mind, body, and emotions: 
an overburdened memory, a crushed s 
to learn or to adventure then the 
however brilliantly the child 
before entry into the Senior school, 


CHAPTER 7 
THE TEACHER IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 


_ A REORGANIZATION of primary education in urban schools in 
India on the lines indicated in the previous chapters pre- 
supposes a new type of primary teacher, and to produce such 
teachers, considerable modification and reorientation in the 
present methods of training teachers for the urban primary 
schools. It is a grave error to think that the smaller the child, 
the less is the intelligence and skill needed in the teacher. 

y The smaller the child, the greater must be the skill, under- 
standing and insight of the teacher, for the young child is 
able to contribute much less to his own education than his 
older brothers and sisters. Anyone can ‘supervise’ the play of 
Nursery, K.G. or Infant school children and keep order; but 
it needs real understanding and insight to interpret the true 
significance of children’s play, to realize the “problems” the 
child is trying to solve through his play, and to help him to 
solve them satisfactorily, thus promoting his physical, in- 
tellectual, emotional, and moral growth and stability. “ Child 
nurture’ as Margaret Macmillan, the founder of the 

# Nursery School movement, insisted “is highly skilled work, 
calling for the best and the bravest, the most skilful, 
experienced, and understanding teacher. Hence the by no 
means uncommon practice of entrusting the lowest classes in 
Primary schools to untrained teachers, motherly but ignorant 
elderly women, or raw young girls just out from school is to 


be deplored. 
ie ee school lays the foundations for a child’s later 


education, and ‘on those responsible for the early education 
of the child depends almost the entire responsibility for his 
later physical, emotional, intellectual and moral develop- 
ment? Child educators and psychologists, psychiatrists and 
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psychoanalysts, doctors and child welfare workers, are un- 
animous on this point. The Jesuits, for instance, who are 
world-famous educationists, state, “Give us a child till he is 
ten years of age, and then you can do what you like with 
“him, and almost the whole psychoanalytic theory stems 
from the premise that almost all the maladjustments and 
neuroses of later life have their roots in mishandling during 
the early years of a child’s upbringing and education, and 
/ that irreparable harm can be done to the child’s normal 
emotional, intellectual, moral and spiritual development by 
a parent or a teacher who is ignorant of his basic needs and 
impulses. On no account, then, should the Primary School, 
at any or all its stages, be manned by weak, incompetent, 
uncertified teachers, however much they may ‘like children, 
or have an aptitude for getting on with little ones! ‘The 
younger the child, the better and more experienced the 
teacher’—this is the golden rule. To entrust young 
children to raw, untrained and inexperienced tyros is as 
foolish as permitting apprentice masons to lay the founda- 
tions of a house, and as dangerous. It follows inevitably 
from this that all primary teachers should be properly train- 
ed and educated, and that some of them, especially those 
teaching in the Nursery, K.G. and Infant classes, should 
have a specialized training in the education of very young 
children. Thus in England, for instance, the ordinary 
Primary school teacher undergoes a two-year course of pro- 
fessional and general education, but Nursery and Infant 
teachers have to do an extra year of training during which 
they specialize in the education of the two-to-seven age 
group. 
A third principle needs stressing. The Primary school 
teacher does not belong to a special cat 


: x egory, or an inferior 
species of the genus ‘teacher’, Education is a continuous 


process of development, and, though it progresses gradually 
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through fairly well-defined stages, these stages are not in- 
dependent and self-contained; each succeeding stage is 
dependent on the previous one and linked with the one 
coming immediately after. Hence to divide teachers into 
| hard and fast categories, to stratify the teaching profession, 
‘to make invidious and clear-cut distinctions between 
“Primary” and ‘Secondary’ teachers with regard to salary, 
status and conditions of work is educationally unsound, and 
detrimental to that unity and continuity of the objectives, 
content, and methods of education, which must obtain 
among all types of teachers if education is to be a compre- 
hensive, unified, and continuous process of development from 
the cradle to the grave. All types of teachers, it cannot be 
emphasised too often, are doing equally important and in, 
dispensable work, work that may differ in emphasis and 
orientation, but which is essentially the same in kind, and 
they are dependent one on the other. Primary education 
is an essential, perhaps the most essential stage in a well- 
articulated and complete educational system, hence in the 
ideal scheme of things primary teachers should enjoy parity 
je status, salary, conditions of service, with their secondary 
‘colleagues, and undergo a period of education and training 
‘that is commensurate with their responsibilities and high 
calling, one which is equal in length as well as in quality 
though different in content from that of Secondary teachers. 
Primary teachers should, like Secondary teachers, have 

a sound general education and be truly cultured people, 
for only a broad and liberal education will produce that 
wide background of knowledge and experience which will 
enable a teacher to break away from the set text-book and 
the conventional instructional groove, initiate new methods 
traditional subjects of the curri- 
at correlation and integration of 
drawn from various fields of 


and approaches to the 
. culum, and bring about th 
subject matter and skills 
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knowledge, and from life itself, which are so essential if the 
child’s education is to consist ‘of activity and experience, 
and not only the facts to be learnt and knowledge to be 
acquired. The folly of differential levels of education 
and training for different types of teachers should be dis- 
carded; all teachers must be equally well, though variously 
educated and trained to a high standard. 

And, above all, besides a general background of culture, 
and a high level of professional skill, every teacher should 


possess a mature, stable, rich, and many-sided personality. 
To quote Prof. Jacks: 


“The teacher must above all 
every part of his personality 
among men and in good wor 
list with a one-track mind, e 
limited by the unnatural se 
with no knowledge of his fe 


be a whole human being with 
exercised by a varied experience 
king order, not a narrow specia- 
motions frustrated and sympathy 
gregation of his (or her) lot and 

llow men outside the walls of his 
school. For work in our schools, we must trairi not teachers, 
but the right sort of human beings, the right sort of teacher 
will follow. ’ 


This is true of all teachers, 
pecially it matters much mo 
teaches, for ‘ul 
self.” 

Good teachers are 
sound, well-balance 


but for a primary teacher es- 
re what he is than what he 
timately what every teacher teaches is him- 


partly born; they grow as a result of a 
d, many-sided general education, but 
they also need to be made by an adequate professional train- 
ing, for besides personal qualities such as intelligence, emo- 
tional stability, resourcefulness, enthusiasm, sympathy, a 
lity, etc. a primary teacher also 
des and interests and a thorough 
ot only of the subjects taught im 
ren, and he must acquire a working skill 


in the use of professional practices and techniques whereby 
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learning in the widest sense can be promoted most satisfac- 
torily and economically. 

A sound and well-balanced professional curriculum must 
provide intending teachers with these ideals, interests, atti- 
tudes, skills and basic knowledge. During his training course 
a teacher must firstly be encouraged and stimulated to evolve 

es himself a satisfying and satisfactory philosophy of life and 
education to give him a clear view of his reason for existence 
and his objectives and to foster in him the right attitude 
towards his high calling and his grave responsibility, for 
such a view alone will raise his task above the level of 
monotonous drudgery and make it a privilege and a joy. 
Secondly, the teacher needs to make a full and complete 
tudy of child psychology, a developmental study of the 
child through his various stages of growth, each with its 
characteristic needs and interests. Such knowledge should 
be acquired both from books and from life, hence, besides 
studying carefully standard works on Child Psychology, a 
teacher should concentrate, as much as possible, on actual 
first-hand observation and experience of children, as indivi- 
duals and in groups, in every type of situation. This first- 
hand knowledge, however, should be systematised, deepen- 
ed and checked against the findings of reputable and 
experienced child psychologists, such as Susan Isaacs and 
Arnold Gesell, who have recorded their observations and 
interpretations of children’s behaviour over a long period of 


years. 

Any ‘methods’ 
practised in the Tr 
proved and generally a 
if they are to prove frui 
from and constantly return 
well-tried methods may be encouras 
but it should always be borne in min 


of teaching that may be advocated or 
aining Colleges must be founded on well- 
ccepted ‘facts’ of Child psychology, 
tful, hence all methods should begin 
to the child. The passing on of 
couraged in Training Colleges, 
d that ultimately every 
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creative teacher develops his own methods and that the 
success of the Primary school teacher depends less on set 
methods than on what he is in himself — the quality and 
content of his mind, his interests and habits, his imagina- 
tiveness and sympathy, the balance and richness of his per- 
sonality, and on his knowledge, love and understanding 
of children and their development. 

Such a teacher, it is apparent, cannot be produced in the 
one, two, or three years a teacher is at the Training College. 
‘The Training College merely lays the foundation and sets 
the young teacher’s feet on the path to becoming a cultured 
human being and a good teacher. But teaching itself is an 
art which takes a lifetime to learn. It is essential therefore 
for every teacher to carry on a regular programme of what 
the Americans call ‘in-service education *; for if a teacher 
is to be fresh, vital and progressive, he must be continu- 
ously extending, enriching, and deepening his knowledge 
of children, and of the subjects and skills he is imparting 
to them. A teacher who stops learning stops teaching, 
however painstakingly he may go through the motions of 
teaching. 

Till recently, primary education meant ‘instruction in 
the elements of reading, writing and arithmetic; and 
primary teachers were ‘trained’ not educated, Their 
training consisted in being taught the facts they needed in 
the usual class subjects, and cut-and-dried techniques for 
imparting these with the maximum of skill and efficiency. 
Is it any cause for wonder, then, that they ‘instructed 
the children under them, that the schools became, to quote 
Sir John Adams, “knowledge shops’ and the teachers ‘in- 


formation mongers’. “The Century of the Child’ has put 
John not Latin in the forefront, and defined his education 
as helping him to grow 


Ín to full maturity of body and mind 
and spirit. Education in this comprehensive and complete 
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sense demands educated teachers — normal adults, with 
well-rounded, mature personalities, with many-sided inter- 
ests and enthusiasms, for no one can give what he has not. 
In order that Training Colleges may produce in the 
primary teachers of tomorrow that breadth of vision, flexi- 
bility and adaptability that will be so essential, a change 
in their methods of teaching and examining is imperative. 
“The idea that good teachers can be produced from cram- 
med lecture notes, “ demonstration ” lessons, carefully kept 
class notes and all the usual red tape of a Training College, 
is a futility that has been tolerated too long,’ stated the 
Scottish Advisory Committee on the Training of Teachers. 
Formal lectures should be cut down to a minimum and 
replaced by lecture-discussions and seminars, where small 
groups of pupils discuss subjects under the guidance of the 
lecturer, or a chairman chosen from among themselves thus 
taking an active part in their own education. Demonstra- 
tion lessons should not be a “performance before a class, 
but a stepping-stone to vital criticism and discussion. New 
methods must be courageously experimented with, and the 
students encouraged to use them. And, above all, the 


‘tutorial system where each lecturer becomes the “ guide, 
philosopher, and friend” of a small group of students is 
absolutely essential if the student’s personality is to be 


developed and his abilities discovered and fostered. And, 
finally, the rigid cramping external examination should cease 


and be largely replaced by an internal evaluation extending 
over the entire course of training in which the lecturers and 


tutors have the predominant voice. 
Progressive Training Colleges in England, and America, 


and some of the Basic and Anglo-Indian Training Colleges in 
India, are experimenting along these lines, but there is a de- 
finite time-lag between them and the schools they are serv- 
ing. The majority of trainees leave the Training College 


-AN 
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with many ideals, and daring new ideas for revolutionizing 
the old dreary humdrum routine, yet the average urban pri- 
mary school still devotes the major portion of its time to 
drilling pupils by the old cut-and-dried methods in the 
elements of the 3 R’s, stifling slowly but surely in them all 
initiative, enthusiasm, and readiness to learn. And even 
basic education, which started as a great adventure, appears 
to be hardening into a dead routine, 

a Why is this? Firstly, obstruction. The dead hand of 
tradition lies heavy on most primary schools. Their Heads 
and senior teachers often belong to the old school of teach- 
ers, and frown on experiments and innovations, especially, 
those which reveal their own deficiencies and limitations. 


Hence the new teacher from the Training College is not 


infrequently either told bluntly to forget all that ‘nonsense’ 
he learnt at the Coll 


ege and get down to the job in hand, 
politely tolerated, or treated with amused contempt. The 
average young teacher makes a few brave attempts at in- 
troducing new methods, watched indulgently or contemp- 
usly by the Old Guard. Either because the whole 
tradition of the school is against him, or because of nervous- 
ness, inexperience, and lack of guidance and/or support 
from the Head, he generally fails, gives up in despair, settles 


into the familiar rut, and becomes even more reactionary 
than the Old Guard! 


Where Heads and other 


teachers are sympathetic, 
new teachers often fail 


with new methods because 
of lack of self-confidence in themselyes and in the 
methods they are using. They have studied about 
and dabbled in the Training College with these methods, 
but lack the conviction and assurance that come from 
prolonged contact and Successful first-hand experience 
of them. Besides, most young inexperienced teachers 
are poor disciplinarians, either too strict or too lenient, 
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and the new methods imply an ability to control a 
class while giving them the maximum amount of freedom 
that even many experienced teachers lack, hence it is not 
surprising that their early attempts to pioneer new methods 
frequently end in chaos. Others fail because of ignorance 
and lack of perception of the real nature of a child's learn- 
ing. Their child psychology, crammed for the occasion, is 
forgotten the moment the examination is over and they have 
discarded their carefully kept note-books, and they cannot 
distinguish between success and failure in their treatment 


of children. 

But perhaps the majo 
ground in the primary sc. 
conditions are against them. 
time-tables too rigid, the classrooms dingy and over-crowd- 


ed and ill-ftted to ‘activity work’, the children so accus- 
tomed to being drilled and regimented that the unaccustom- 
ed freedom often goes to their heads, and because parents 
and the older teachers are often suspicious of or actively 
hostile to the ‘new-fangled methods’ which they stigmat- 
ize as all play and no work. Many of these defects can be 
remedied in the Training Colleges ; others need the co- 
Operation: of the education authorities, the schools, and the 
parents and the community at large. j 

Several immediate reforms are necessary, if the right 
type of primary teacher is to find his way into the right type 
of primary schools, and impart there a truly vital, complete, 
and harmonious education to the children entrusted to his 
care, All primary teachers should be fully qualified and 
trained, Nursery and Infant teachers should have taken a 
specialized training, in addition to their general training, 
and Junior school teachers should have some experience of 
the former, so that there may be unity and continuity of 


aims, methods and curricula among the three stages of 


rity of teachers fail to break new 
hools because material and human 
The classes are too large, 


= an 
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primary education. And once they are ‘certified’, teachers 
should be given full responsibility in the class, and allowed 
to choose their own text-books, methods and curricula, 
subject to the advice of the Head. There should be no 
imposition of these by Inspectors or outside authorities, 
though they may, by ‘suggestions’ and friendly criticism, 
help the teacher to make a wise use of his freedom. 

In the school, the teachers should function as a team 
under the guidance and stimulation of the Head, and, 
through frequent staff conferences, they should arrive at a 
fair measure of agreement about aims, curricula and 
methods, and the handling of particular children, Primary 
school curricula should be broadened to provide as much 
stress on Arts and Crafts and other aesthetic and creative 
activities and experiences as on the 3 R’s; and class teach- 
ing should be supplemented by projects, excursions, and 
other forms of ‘learning by doing? For these to be suc- 
cessful, the size of classes must be reduced to 25/30 and 
the classrooms so planned as to make activity possible. 
And, above all, it must be kept in mind that the children 
in the Primary school are of much more importance than 
the subjects, and that their harmonious all round-develop- 
ment is the raison d’être of the Primary school. 

The Primary school covers the first and most important 
stage in the long educational process that begins with birth 
and ends only with death, Upon the way the Primary 
school does its work, depends very largely the child’s future 
education and development. And the way the Primary 
school does its work will depend on the quality of its 
teachers. It is high time that we in India put the neglect- 
ed, downtrodden Primary school teacher where he be- 
longs—in the centre of the educational picture. 


w 


CHAPTER 8 


THE STATUS OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION 
IN INDIA 


Tracumrs, stated the Sargent Report, are the ‘ determin- 
ing factor’ in the education, and public speakers are never 
tired of referring to them as ‘nation builders’, who, by 
educating the youth of today, are shaping the India of 
tomorrow. Words are fine and foolish things, and trip 
easily from the tongue, but facts are stubborn nuts to crack, 
and when one turns from the eulogies of politicians and 
official reports to the actual position of teachers in India, a 
very different picture emerges. 

The tremendous advances in education during the cen- 
tury have not been accompanied by a commensurate 
esteem of those who dispense that education. Very few 
countries live up to their verbal professions of faith in and 
gratitude to their teachers, but India is among the worst 
offenders in this respect. Every country gets the teachers 
it deserves, and a country which treats her teachers as we 
do should not grumble if the teaching profession attracts 
into its ranks largely the flotsam and jetsam of her educated 
adult population. The wonder is not that many of India’s 
teachers are below par; the true wonder is that, consider- 
ing the way they are treated and the low status of the pro- 


fession, we get any teachers at all! 
i S y t teachers there are no doubt in 


_ Misfits and incompeten! i 
er countries ; but there are also 


India, as there are in oth ere i 
a large number of Indian teachers, who, considering their 
f situation and the conditions under which they have to live 


and work, are doing admirable work. Their work is largely 
unseen and unknown, yet if their true contribution to- 
wards the real progress of the country could be gauged, 
` the politicians would perhaps cut a sorry figure beside 
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them. Yet teachers remain the ‘forgotten factor’, in blue- 
/prints of educational reform and reconstruction . . . . 

Such an attitude may be somewhat understandable in the 
so-called competitive and materialistic West; it is unpardon- 
able in a country which has always prided itself on its love 
of culture and the things of the spirit, and which has always 
esteemed the Mahatma and the saint above the multi- 
millionaire or the politician. Is it, perhaps, that in our 
smugness and self-complacency about our spiritual heritage, 
we have become more materialistic and worldly than even 
the so-called decadent West? 

Time was when the teacher in India was a Guru, loved 
and obeyed by his pupils, and respected and revered by 
society at large. His job was a vocation, he was supported 
fairly generously by the community, and held a central 
and honoured place in it. What of today? The position 
was aptly summed up by Dr. Rajendra Prasad some time 
ago — ‘In ancient India the master and pupil had a very 
close and cordial relationship like that of a father and son 
which had a great influence in moulding the life of the 
student. This vital relationship we miss in the modern 
system of education where there is hardly any mental 
and spiritual communion between the teachers and pupils. 
Today human relationships in our educational institutions 

Py become mechanical and commercial. The Presi- 
dent is undoubtedly right, but it is pertinent to ask who is 
to blame that things have come to this sorry pass? The 
teachers? — to some extent. But no unprejudiced obser- 
ver will attempt to deny that an equal if not a greater 
burden of the blame must fall on the shoulders of those 
who have placed the teacher in circumstances that have 
made him what he is, on the administrators, on the politi- 


cians, on School authorities, on parents and guardians, and 
on society at large. 
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Every country and every society gets the teachers it 
deserves. If the other ‘learned professions’ get the pick of 
India’s talents and teaching largely the “also-rans’ and the 
‘failures’, it is mainly because the status and attractions of 
the other professions are far above thoge of teaching. Status 
is not merely a question of financial emoluments, important 
as they are; it is a function of many variables, and salaries 
are as much the effect as the cause of low status. 

The status of the teaching profession in any country 
-depends on many complex factors, mutually interwoven and 
interdependent. The multiple factors on which the status 
of the teaching profession depends may be summed up in 
four broad groups — educational, economic, social and 
professional. 

The status of the teacher will depend ultimately on our 
‘conception of his place and function in society, which, in 
turn, stems from our understanding of the true nature and 
-content of education. The clearer and fuller a nation’s con- 
notation of the word ‘education’, the completer will be its 
understanding of the importance of the teacher and the 

#responsibility and complexity of his task, and, consequently, 
the greater will be the public esteem of the teacher. If 
teachers are not given their true place ini society, it is be- 
cause the nations of the world have not fully realized, at 
least not in practice, the true nature, scope and importance 
of education, and the full implications of Aristotle’s famous 

_ dictum that ‘Education is the basis of the State.’ 

4 This is especially true in India. Education in our country 
is still equated in most people’s minds with instruction, teach- 
ers are consequently regarded as retailers of inert facts who 
get paid by results. The cheapness and meanness of this 

- conception of education has had its inevitable repercussion 

on the profession by lowering its esteem considerably in the 
public eye. This narrow interpretation of education is the 
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chief educational factor accounting for the low status of 
the profession in India, 

Economic factors in a materialistic epoch are apt to loom 
largest, and to dominate the scene in teaching as in every 
other profession. That they are vitally important goes with- 
out saying. A teacher liveth not on the spirit alone, and no 
man can dispense true culture who is struggling desperately 
to keep body and mind and soul together, and to support a 
large family on an income insufficient to maintain even him- 
self in any degree of comfort. No person worthy of the 
name of teacher enters the profession purely from financial 
considerations; there is precious little financial attraction to 
draw him anyway! Good teachers are quite reconciled to 
small salaries, because they feel they are doing work which 
they consider worth while, work which gives them an inner 
peace and satisfaction that no money can buy. But even 
a teacher must live, not merely exist, and a living wage, 
prospects of promotion and advancement, and security and 
stability of tenure are as essential to teachers as to the 
members of any other profession. 

The economic attractions of the teaching professions are 
relatively poor in most countries, eyen in the U.K. and the 
U.S.A.; in India they are non-existent, The Indian. ele- 
mentary teacher is paid a basic salary of between Rs. 25/- 
and Rs. 50/- per month, excluding dearness allowance. The 
Sargent Report recommended a basic minimum salary-scale 
of Rs. 40/- to Rs. 75/-. This scale represents some improve- 
ment, but it is still not a living wage for an individual, let 
alone a family. The rising cost of living and the agitation of 
trade unions has led to a four and five-fold increase in the 
wages of agricultural and industrial workers, which just 
about represents the increase in the cost of living. Yet 
teachers haye hardly had a fifty per cent increase in wages 
so that even manual workers, postmen, lower division clerks, 


and, as our Prime Minister recently rather shamefacedly 
confessed, even: chaprassis are better paid today than ele- 
mentary school teachers. 
| How can people who lack the bare necessities of life be 
| expected to educate others? Hows can they make their 
pupils ‘full men’ when they themselyes and their families 
have not even full stomachs? [Is it strange, then, that teach- 
ing has become a job, ‘a mechanical and commercial’ 
undertaking, and that, almost daily, the newspapers carry 
accounts of strikes by students, growing indiscipline in 
schools, sale of examination papers and promotions, com- 
| pulsory private tuitions and other malpractices in schools 
| and colleges, all of which are surely symptoms of a deep- 
f 
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seated malaise in the educational system of the country, 
i caused chiefly by the poor moral, cultural and professional 
standards of the teachers who are the foundation of that 
system. 

Social factors in a caste-conscious society play an impor- 
tant part in determining the status of a profession. In the 
past from all accounts teachers were highly esteemed, but 
today they are neglected and despised. There are many 
causes for this lowered status of the teaching profession. 
One of the chief of these factors in India is the relative 
isolation of teachers from normal everyday life around them, 
an isolation that is much worse in the towns than in the 
Villages. The village teacher still has a definite place in the 
social scale, and is often looked up to by the villagers for 
advice and guidance, especially if he is one of them. He 

as a stake in the village community and an assured posi- 
tion which affords him much inner satisfaction and com- 
Pensates to some extent for his small salary. But the teacher 
in the town tends to be more and more cut off from his 

_ fellows, and to move more and more in a natrow world 
of his own, for he is too’ proud to mix with the ‘ workers,’ 


5 
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and the members of the other ‘learned professions’, with 
whom he has most spiritual and cultural affinity, are too 
proud to mix with him because .of his poverty and low 
social status. This anomalous position of the teacher in 
society is one of the many causes of his low status. 
Finally, there are professional factors making for the low 
status of the teaching profession in India. These are perhaps 
the most important, for, in the last analysis, every profession 
||gets the standing it deserves; and it is ultimately by the 
quality of their preparation, by high professional standards 
in service, and by unity and mutual co-operation that teach- 
ers will win the respect and esteem they deserve from their 
fellows. The teaching profession in India is sadly lacking 
in all these respects. The preparation given to elementary 
teachers is deficient both in quality and length, and woefully 
inadequate both on the side of general education and of 
professional training. Further, definite and clear-cut pro- 
fessional standards in service hardly exist among the mem- 
bers of the teaching profession in India; such standards as do 
exist are “imposed ° from without, and often can be and are 
ignored and circumvented. The ‘malpractices’ only too 
common among teachers in India are too well known to bear 
repetition; only when these are rooted out, and the teachers 
themselves set and maintain the highest possible standards 
of professional ethics will they redeem and justify them- 
selves in the public eye. 
Perhaps the most serious obstacle to an improved status 
7 in the teaching profession in India, however, lies in the dis- 
unity and dissension within the profession itself. Teachers 
in India have their own caste system. The teachers in Secon- 
dary schools constitute an upper caste; they have their own 
associations, maintain little contact with and despise their 
colleagues in the Primary schools, enjoy better salary scales 
and conditions of service, and are jealous of their rights and 
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privileges. This disunity and mutual distrust and hostility 
between Primary and Secondary school teachers seriously 
weakens the teaching profession, and lowers its prestige in 
the eyes of the public. Only when teachers realise and act 
upon the knowledge that the teaching profession is One 
Profession; that all teachers are doing equally vital and im- 
portant work, and that unity is strength will they be able 
to wrest from a thoughtless and unwilling public the 
recognition they deserve. 

These, briefly, are the educational, economic, social and 
professional causes underlying the low esteem in which 
teachers are held in society and the poor status of the teach- 
ing profession in India. What are the remedies? Remedies 
must not be mere palliatives but such as will strike 
at the root of the existing defects and deficiencies, and they 
should be positive rather than negative. 

< To begin with, the prestige of education as a whole must 
be raised through the press, cinema and radio; people of all 
walks of society should be made to realize that instruction 
is a relatively minor element in true education which consists 
in helping a child to grow to full maturity of body, mind and 
spirit. An improvement in the standing of education will 
automatically raise the standing of the teaching profession, 
for the public will realize, in fact as well as in theory, the 
difficulty, complexity and vital importance of the work of the 
teacher who, after the parents, has the greatest influence on 
the growth and development of their children. 

~ The-salaries, conditions of service, security and stability of 
the profession need radical reorganization. There must be 
a complete break with the past; salary scales should be re- 
Volutionised to compare favourably with those in the other 
“learned professions? and to attract people of good quality; 
inequalities and unnecessary divisions within the ranks of the 
teachers themselves should be removed, and teachers should 
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be set free from financial worries and the necessity for sup- 
plementing their incomes by private tuitions or other 
supplementary work. The present invidious distinction 
of two distinct and disparate salary scales, which emphasises 
the gap between the primary and secondary teachers, causes 
jealousy, hostility and friction between them and should 
be removed; there should be in India, as in England, a 
basic scale for all teachers, with accelerated increments and 
extra allowances for those who have superior qualifications 
or whose work demands them. Teachers’ jobs should be 
made more secure from the whims and fancies of adminis- 
trators, heads and Managing Committees; there should be 
plenty of opportunity for young and ambitious teachers 
to win recognition and rapid promotion; and stability and 
old-age security should be secured through generous Provi- 
dent Fund, Insurance and Pension Schemes. 

Relative economic parity between all teachers once 
achieved should be accompanied by social parity, and 
primary teachers should enjoy the same prestige, conditions 
of service, and esteem as their secondary colleagues. Arti- 
ficial barriers between teachers and society should be broken 
down, and teachers should be encouraged to mix freely in 
society and to take an active part in civic and local affairs. 
This will enable them to lead a fuller and richer life them- 
selves and will benefit their pupils greatly in tum, And 
urban teachers especially must be given a stake in society; 
and an honoured and recognized place in it. 

The State and the public can do much to raise the status 
of the teaching profession, but, ultimately, its salvation lies 
in its own hands. Teachers, to begin with, should insist that 
only adequately trained and qualified people are allowed to 
teach in the schools; the public makes no distinction 
between ‘trained’ and ‘untrained’ teachers, and the latter; 
if unfit, can do great injury to the public standing of the 
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profession. They should get together to set their house in 
order by setting and maintaining their own professional 
standards, pitching these as high as possible, and by draw- 
ing up and strictly enforcing their own code of professional 
ethics and behaviour. They should insist that the quality 
and length of the education and training of all future teach- 
ers are such as will qualify them to fulfil worthily their com- 
plex and difficult vocation, and make adequate provision by 
means of frequent conferences, seminars, workshops and 
refresher courses for keeping teachers in service in touch 
with the latest findings of educational and psychological 
research and their bearing on their practical day-to-day task. 
Finally, they should unite, and through a strictly non-politi- 
cal, professional All-India Association, with strong state and 
local branches, present a united front to the world and be 
strong enough not only to win for themselves improved 
salaries, conditions of service and status, but to influence the - 
course of educational legislation and raise the standard of 
education in the country. 
Teachers are the pivot of the educational system of a 
country; no system of education can rise above the level 
of its teachers. Upon the teachers of this country its future 


depends. Unless society js made to recognise this fact and 
to give to the teaching profession the status, emoluments 
and public esteem it so richly deserves, and unless teachers 


live up to their noble vocation, the future of education and 
of our infant republic will both be in grave jeopardy. 


CHAPTER 9 


TOWARDS A NEW SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR 
ALL IN INDIA 


To TALK of a new secondary education for all in a poor, rela- 
tively underdeveloped country like ours in which compul- 
sory, universal, elementary education is still, for the most 
part, the planner’s and administrator’s dream would appear 
«to be the height of wishful thinking. Yet it is essential at 
this moment when the great experiment of universal ele- 
mentary education has begun in earnest that we look for- 
ward and plan for its aftermath. A sound system of elemen- 
tary education, whether of the basic or any other progres- 
sive pattern, is a good beginning, but it is only a beginning; 
without secondary education it will be equivalent to laying 
the foundations of a house and stopping there. Elementary 
education provides the tools of learning, secondary educa- 
| tion the ability to use them; elementary education provides 
basic knowledge and skills, secondary education gives 
wisdom, which Prof. A. N. Whitehead defined as ‘the art 
of the application of kno 
awakens the emotions, sharpens the mind and quickens 
into life the spirit, secondary education educates mind, 
heart and spirit to work in harmony, and provides them 
with desirable outlets and noble goals of endeavour. Educa- 
tion is meant to be a Preparation for life, and who would 
| dare to say a child is ready to face life if he leaves school at 
14, at the most critical and dangerous period of his life? 
Hence, while we concentrate on the immediate objective 
of universal, compulsory, elementary education, we must 
never lose sight of the further goal of secondary education 
for all. This is necessary not only on educational grounds, 
i.e. for the full development of the child, but on social and 


wledge ’; elementary education + 
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political grounds. Our Constitution guarantees to all 
citizens of free India liberty, equality and justice. The 
educational corollary of these is equality of educational 
opportunity — the provision of opportunities for every child, 
irrespective of birth, social standing, caste, creed or the 
financial ability of his parents to obtain an education suited 
to his particular talents and abilities. At present, only the 
few who have the means to pay for it can command secon- 
dary education for their children; this is an injustice which 
must be quickly remedied if India wishes to tread the path 
of true social democracy. Liberty, equality, and justice will 
continue to be mere catchwords while the greater majority 
of children in India are denied equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, at both the elementary and secondary stages, with 
their more fortunate brothers. Equality of educational 
opportunity at the secondary stage does not mean identity 
of opportunity or that all children should be forced through 
the matriculation sausage machine. This would be a remedy 
worse than the disease it sets out to cue hen. that. 
every child should be given that type of secondary educa- 
sls will best develop his latent potentialities and 
abilities. 

Acceptance of this ax 
recasting of the existing 5) 
Secondary education in Indi 
type of education, which pre 


iom implies a more or less radical 
g system of secondary education. 
a today still is largely a special 
pares students for the Univer- 
ar’ jobs. Tt is dominated by the require- 
ol or matriculation a 
and is predominantly one-track, bookish, eer Ei ae 
related to life. This type °; Seat sie beeen aes 
at least in the early days of the Bri za when 


aged A ers because it provi 
Sad eee and minor officials needed for the 


smooth working of the administrative and commercial 
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machine — though it should in fairness be remembered that 
enlightened and far-seeing British administrators and learn- 
ed Commissions on more than one occasion pointed out its 
obvious deficiencies and dangers. And since this academic, 
literary type of education was peculiarly suited to the 
Indian temper, and was an open sesame to the much 
coveted Government service, it acquired a prestige and a 
status it only partly deserved on strictly educational 
grounds. While for the intellectually able this type of 
secondary education provided a more or less suitable, though 
lopsided education, its real or lasting value for the major- 
ity was, to say the least, extremely questionable; and, for 
the dull and backward, or those gifted with a practical and 
aesthetic rather than a verbal intelligence, it was positively 
harmful. 

To attempt to extend this type of secondary education to 
India’s millions of adolescents would be a major tragedy — 
far too many are warped, stunted, or ruined by it already! 


secondary education for all can become a reality. 
„ Secondary education is not a ‘type’ of education, but a 
„Stage in education, and, as such, it is necessary not only for 
the few, but for all children in the country. Education is 
a continuous process of development from the cradle to the 
grave, which, for purposes of convenience, may be divided 
into three broad stages — Primary (5-11), Secondary (11-17) 
and Adult or further education from 18 onwards. Of these 
secondary education is the middle, and, in many respects, 
the most important stage, since it consolidates the work of 
the first stage and lays the foundations for the third. As such 
it is essential for all children whose normal development 
will be stunted and incomplete if deprived of it. No boy can 
hope to reach full manhood, or girl full womanhood, 
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without a course of secondary education tailored to 
meet their individual needs and abilities, which will enable 
them to work out their own destiny and make the fullest 
contribution of which they are capable to the society in 
which they live. 

In order that secondary education may be an effective 
means towards this end, it will have to undergo a more or 
less radical reorientation in aims, content, character and 
function, for the type of secondary education at present in 
vogue in India is really suited only to that very small minor- 
ity of children — psychologists put them at about fifteen per 
cent of the population of any country — who are academi- 
cally gifted. Secondary education for the vast majority must 
be an education for life rather than for entry to a University, 
and the needs and interests of this majority should not be 
sacrificed, as they have been in the past, to those of the 
minority who will proceed for higher studies. 

Secondary education for all will pose innumerable prob- 
lems, It will mean providing the right type of education 
for millions of adolescents of every shade of intelligence, 


character, background and abilities, and for an infinite 
f It will mean discovering 


variety of individual differences. ‘ i 
and E the special needs of each individual child, 
[za providing him with the type of secondary education 
best suited to him. Yet it will also mean providing all 
children with a common substratum of the country s cul- 
l ture in order to promote a sense of brotherhood, unity pull 
equality, despite the diverse courses they are pursuing, In 
short a scheme of secondary education for all, in the words 
of the authors of the famous Harvard Report on General 
Education in a Free Society’, will have to be a scheme 
which accepts the claims of a common culture, citizenship 
and standards of human good, yet also the claims of diverse 
interests, gifts and hopes > — no easy task in a class-conscious, 
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caste-ridden, provincial-minded country like ours, but one 
we will have to shoulder if we are to establish a true social 
democracy, in fact as well as on, paper. 

More than one attempt has been made in the last decade 
to reform and refashion the existing system of secondary 
education in the country. The first real attempt to lay down 
the broad outlines of a comprehensive scheme of secondary 
education of different levels and varieties for the nation’s 
children was made, as was fitting, by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education in its famous Report on ‘Post-War 
Educational Development in India’ (1944) popularly called 
the Sargent Report, after Sir John Sargent the then Educa- 
tional Adviser to the Government of India and the moving 
figure behind the report. This report criticised the limited 
conception of secondary education prevalent in India, and, in 
its place, projected a complete and far-reaching scheme for 
its reorganisation so as to make it suited to the abilities and 
aptitudes not only of the few but of the many. The Sargent 

y Report emphasised that the current type of academic, 
college-entrance, secondary education was not the only type 
of secondary education possible; nor was it, except for a few; 
the best type of secondary education. ‘ While it will remain,” 
stated the Report, ‘a very important function of High (Secon 
dary) Schools to pass on their more able pupils to Univer- 
sities and other institutions of equivalent standard, the large 
majority of school-leavers should receive an education that 
will fit them for direct entry into occupations and profes- 
sions. “A changed outlook of this type; it added a little 
later on, ‘will demand a thorough overhaul of the present 
organisation and curriculum in High Schools, and it pro- 
ceeded to indicate the broad outlines of the reorganised 
secondary system it envisaged. Pedic ty 

The Sargent Report recommended that after a common 
education at the Primary stage (6-11), all children, on the 
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basis of their abilities, aptitudes and interests, should proceed 
to some form of ‘ post-primary (Secondary) education, either 
to Senior Basic schools \(11-14), or to one of a variety of 
secondary courses of five to six years’ duration, “which, while 
being of an essentially cultural character, should be ade- 
quately planned for entry into industrial, commercial and 
technical occupations as well as to Universities ’— provided 
in Bilateral High Schools. Besides the Senior Basic and 
Bilateral High Schools, the Report also advocated a third 
group of ‘post-primary schools ’— Technical or Commer- 
cial schools — which would recruit pupils at 13+ from the 
other two types of schools and provide them with a general 
education with a strong vocational bias to fit them for direct 
entry into industry or commerce. 

This comprehensive scheme for the reorganisation of 
secondary education in India marked a big step forward, but 
it did not probe deep enough into all aspects of the question, 
and the actual scheme exhibited some confusion and oyer- 
lapping in its provision for varied types of secondary educa- 
tion. Still it was a bold, farsighted, and progressive scheme 
which undoubtedly proved of great value and inspiration 
to the Secondary Education Commission later when it set 
about its task of surveying the entire field of secondary edu- 
cation with a view to suggesting a truly national scheme of 
secondary education for the country 

In the ten-year interval between the Sargent Report (1944) 
and the Mudaliar Report (1954), several States attempted to 
remodel their system of secondary education along progres- 
sive lines. In Uttar Pradesh the Board of High School and 
Intermediate Education, acting on the recommendations of 
the Narendra Deva Committee, recast the State system of 
secondary education soon after Independence. Henceforth 
candidates for the High School Examination, which marked 
the completion of secondary education in the State and 
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largely determined its character and content, instead of 
being confined to a single type of secondary curriculum 
could choose one of four broad types — Literary, Scientific, 
Artistic and Constructive. The psychology of rigidly de- 
marcating four types of adolescents to match just four 
options is questionable, and the fact that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of pupils, whether it suited them or not, opted 
for the Literary or Scientific courses, because of their greater 
prestige, and because they led more easily to the University 
and to employment, did not make the actual operation of 
this reorganised scheme of secondary education very suc- 
cessful; still the U.P. scheme was perhaps the first practical 
attempt to break new ground and give concrete shape to 
a new and enlarged conception of the nature and scope 
of secondary education. 

In West Bengal the far-reaching Secondary Education Act, 

950, which transferred almost the entire responsibility for 
secondary education in the State from the University and 
the Government to the semi-autonomous Secondary Educa- 
tion Board was also meant to pave the way for the estab- 
lishment of a new and richer ‘ unity in diversity’ in the field 
of secondary education. 

The Act 
and 
“Seco: 


gave the Board a good start by its comprehensive 
all-embracing definition of secondary education. 
° mdary education means education suitable to the re- 
quirements of all pupils who have completed primary educa- 
tion and have not qualified for admission to a certificate, 
diploma, or degree course instituted by a University or by 
Government, and includes (i) General education (ii) Techni- 
cal education (iii) Industrial education (iv) Agricultural 
education (v) Commercial education (vi) education for the 
physically handicapped (vii) education of the mentally re- 
tarded and defective (viii) education in reformatory schools 
and jails (ix) and such other types of vocational and speci 
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education as the State Government may, with the concur- 
rence of the Board, direct. 
Unfortunately, due advantage of the Act’s liberal defini- 
Aion of secondary education was not taken by the Board 
when it drew up its regulations and curricula for the new 
School Final Examination. The compulsory core of sub- 
jects was made excessively heavy, academic, and university- 
oriented, and the elective element, which was meant to 
cater for pupils of diverse needs, abilities, and aptitudes, 
was reduced to such minor proportions that the new School 
Final remained very largely the old Matriculation under 
a new name, an examination that still imposes on all candi- 
dates (a large proportion of whom will not be continuing 
their education any further) a university-entrance and 
not a life-entrance type of secondary education; one which 
probably fully develops the ability and aptitudes of a small 
proportion of the candidates who yearly appear for it, and 
hinders and retards, to a greater or lesser degree, the emo- 
tional, intellectual, and moral growth and all-round deve- 
ment of the remainder, a fact that is proved, among other 
things, by the large percentage of failures in the annual 
examination. 
While these and si 
the diversification of secon 
out in U.P., West Benga 


milar tentative experiments towards 
dary education were being carried 
1, Bombay, Madras and one or 
two other States, the Central Ministry of Education in 
September 1952, acting on the recommendation of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education, and in response to a 
fairly wide-spread demand and a nation-wide need, set up 


a Secondary Education Commission under the distinguished 
Chairmanship of Sri A. L. Mudaliar : — 


and report on the present position of 


“(a) To enquire into 
Secondary education in India in all its aspects; and 
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(b) Suggest measures for its reorganisation and improve- 
ment with particular reference to— 
(i) the aims, organisation and content of Secondary 
education, 
(ii) its relationship to Primary, Basic and Higher educa- 
tion, 
(iii) the inter-relationship of Secondary schools of 
different types and 
(iv) other allied problems.’ 

Armed with these comprehensive terms of reference the 
Commission, which included eminent educationists not only 
from India but also from the U.K. and U.S.A., set about its 
difficult task in earnest, and, after touring the country and 
sounding all shades of public and expert opinion, published 
its Report (popularly called the Mudaliar Report) in 1954. 
_ To attempt to summarise the entire Mudaliar Report and 
its comprehensive and far-reaching recommendations in the 
proverbial nutshell is neither possible nor desirable. The 
report has its defects — its acceptance of Basic education 
without a clear definition of it, its half-hearted, unsatisfac- 
tory treatment of the vexed and potentially explosive 
j language problem ’, and its failure to lay down an all-India 

k fair wage” scale for secondary school teachers were espe- 
cially disappointing— but, on the whole, it provided a 
comprehensive, courageous and progressive blueprint for 
the future development of secondary education in India. 
The striking features of the Report, however, merit special 
attention. 

: The Commission began by laying down the broad objec- 

tives of secondary education in the light of the educational 
needs of free, democratic India, and proceeded to point out, 
bluntly and unequivocally, in what respects the present 
system of secondary education fell short in its ability to 
achieve these enlightened objectives. 
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The main defects of the prevailing type of secondary 
education were brilliantly diagnosed; it was found to be 
narrowly conceived, laying too much emphasis on bookish 
knowledge, crowded with insignificant detail, insufficiently 
adapted to individual differences, dominated by examina- 
tions, lacking in provision for technical and vocational 
studies, and out of tune with life, ‘ failing to prepare students 
for life and giving them a real understanding or insight into 
the world outside school into which they will presently 
have to enter. 

To remedy these deep-rooted defects, the Commission 
suggested a radical re-orientation and re-modelling of the 
existing system, and a new organisational pattern of the 
entire educational system in India. The new structural 


pattern was briefly as follows :—an 8-year period, from 
6-14, of integrated elementary (Basic) education for 


all children, followed by a 3 or 4 year period of 
secondary education for those who had the necessary 
ability and aptitude, which, while containing a common 
core for all students, would also provide diversified elective 
courses to cater for the students’ different abilities and apti- 

igh Schools, suitably modified 


tudes either in the existing H 
and upgraded, or, preferably, by converting the better High 
Schools into Higher Secondary Multi-Purpose Schools which 


would provide the various optional courses in the same 
school. The aim of these diversified courses — Humanist, 
Technical, Scientific, Commercial, Agricultural, Artistic and 
Home Science — the Commission stressed, was not narrowly 
vocational, ‘ the objective is to give an all-round training in 
the use of tools, materials and processes which are mainly 
responsible for turning the wheels of civilisation. They are 
not intended to produce artisans. In fact the principal aim 


of these diversified courses, provided to suit students of 


diverse needs, abilities, and aptitudes, was cultural in the 
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of secondary education it so 
in its clear realisation that 
one paar the attempted educational re- 

nstruction suggested by us is the teacher — his personal 


ining, and the place he occupies 


re important, followed up- 
he Central Government and 
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officers, convened by the Union Ministry of Education in 
co-operation with State Governments, during the last 
two or three years have also, by and large, welcomed 
the main recommendations of the Mudaliar Report with 
enthusiasm, as has also the influential Central Advisory 
Board of Education. Further the Central Ministry of 
Education, in co-operation with the Ford Foundation, has 
set up an All-India Council of Secondary Education to 
stimulate and guide progress in the field of secondary 
education towards the achievement of the ideals and objec- 
tives of the Secondary Education Commission Report. And, 
finally, driven into a sense of urgency by the consensus of 
enlightened educational opinion in the country, the Planning 
Commission accepted the Commission’s recommendation 
that the 8-year integrated pattern of elementary (Basic) 
education, followed by a three-year course of general cum 
diversified secondary education, should be the national 
pattern for the education of all children from 6-17, and pro- 
vided substantial funds for the conversion of over 250 High 
Schools in the First Five-Year Plan, and a further 900 in the 
Second Plan into Higher Secondary Multi-purpose schools 
which will provide diversified types of secondary education 
to suit students of varying needs, abilities and interests along 
the progressive lines suggested by the Mudaliar Commis- 
sion. 

The mere acceptance of the new secondary education by 
progressive educational planners and thinkers at the Centre 
and in the States will not, however, of itself produce the 
required revolution in this important field of education which 
forms the backbone of the educational system of the country, 
since it will mark the final stage of the education of millions 
of children, lay a solid foundation for the higher education 
of others, and educate the teachers who will make or mar 
the elementary schools and adult education centres of the 


6 
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e actual reorganisation of secondary education 
anteater there 2 bound to be a considerable 
lag between progressive theory and actual practice, espe- 
cially since the traditional type of secondary education a 
deeply entrenched, and the combined forces of blind tradi- 
tion, inertia and vested interests will strive to keep it so. 

Besides, while the aim of providing secondary education 
suited to the age, abilities and aptitudes of the pupils in 
Multi-purpose schools is sound in theory, the pen 
to put it into ‘practice has already raised, and wil 


negative social climate of Opinion o 
even, to no little ext, 


trators which is Opposed to any radical departure from the 
existing, strongly established system whi 


all free India’s children b 
The difficulties may seem in 


surmountable, and the prob- 
lems insoluble, But, fortunat 


ely, we do not have to start 
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from scratch, for we can draw on the experience of other 
countries like the U.S.A. and the U.K. which have already 
charted out much of the road ahead and pointed out its 
worst dangers. 

What is needed more than anything else is, as we emphas- 
ised earlier in this book, a burning widespread faith 
in education, and the clear realisation, on the part of 
the Government and the people as a whole, that the present 
criminal wastage of hopes, talents and energies of millions 
of adolescents in our country is costing the country far more 
in human and economic terms than even the most elaborate 
and comprehensive reorganisation of secondary education, 
and the network of pioneering schools and Research 
Centres that will have to be provided to solve the practical 
problems and difficulties that are bound to arise in any 
attempt to make secondary education for all in India a 
reality. Given the faith, the courage, the willingness to 
experiment boldly ourselves, and to learn from other more 
progressive nations who have already embarked on similar 
far-reaching schemes for reorganising and refashioning their 
systems of secondary education, there is no reason for undue 
pessimism or despair. The millenium may not be around 
the corner, but, with the Mudaliar Commission Report, the 
Central Advisory Board of Education, the Planning Com- 
mission, and the Planning Departments of the Central and 
State Departments of Education and the A-LC.S.E. to light 
the way ahead, and with the wholehearted and un- 
grudging co-operation of the Central and State Govern- 
ments, of administrators, heads, teachers and parents, and 
of the people at large, it eA dawn in our lifetime. 


CHAPTER 10 
RESEARCH AND THE MULTI-PURPOSE SCHOOL 


Tue decision of the Planning Commission, in unison with 
the Central and State Governments, to accept the enlighten- 
ed proposal of the Mudaliar Commission to set up Multi- 
y purpose Higher Secondary schools throughout India mark- 
ed a significant milestone in the history of secondary educa- 
tion in this country. The progressive idea that secondary 
education should be considered, not as a special type of edu- 
cation leading to the University but a stage in the normal 
education of a child, and that it should be of diverse types to 
suit the varying abilities, aptitudes and interests of different 
types of children, for the majority of whom it would be not a 
stepping-stone to the University but a direct preparation for 
life, is not new in India, It was first put forward by the 
famous Educational Despatch in 1854, repeated by the 
Hunter Commission in 1882, by the Hartog Commission in 
1929, and the Sargent Commission in 1944. The welcome 
difference in so far as the Mudaliar Commission was concern- 
ed was that its proposal did not remain a dead letter, a mere 
pious resolution, but that the Central and State Governments 
have taken positive steps to give it “a local habitation and a 
name’. Unanimously supported by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education, blessed by the Planning Commission, 
and with a good deal of publicity, over 250 High Schools all 
over India were converted into Multi-purpose Higher Secon- 
dary schools in the First Plan period, and it is proposed to 
anes quadruple this number under the Second Five-Year 
an. 

Professional enthusiasm over the Multi-purpose schools 
has driven away, at least temporarily, the frustration 
and dry-rot that have been eating at the foundations 
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of secondary education in India for over a century. 
The stirrings of a new life are visible in the 
field of secondary education, which the All-India Council 
of Secondary Education, supported by enlightened edu- 
cational opinion at the Centre and in the States, is 
endeavouring to nourish by all-India Conferences, and all 
types of publications and press publicity. 

Unfortunately there are disturbing signs that the 
propaganda for the Multi-purpose school is proving 
a little too successful. There is a growing tendency 
in educational circles to talk glibly about the Multi- 

“purpose school as if it were an accomplished fact, 
and to consider that all one has to do to convert an ordinary 
High school into a Multi-purpose school is to make provi- 
sion for at least two of the elective groups of subjects re- 
commended by the Mudaliar Commission in the school 
curriculum; construct, with the generous financial aid of the 
Central and State Governments, the classrooms and labora- 
tories necessary for the teaching of these new subjects, and 
a full-fledged, successfully-working Multi-purpose ‘school 
will result! The Multi-purpose school idea is in grave 
danger of crystallising into a slogan, and, very often, 
those who are most vocal in spreading the gospel of Multi- 
purpose secondary education are least aware of the consider- 
able difficulties, obstacles and dangers inherent in attempt- 
ing to implement this revolutionary approach to the prob- 
lem of secondary education for the average child. 

The theory underlying general cum diversified Multi-pur- 
pose secondary education is sound for the most part. But 
there is a definite and urgent need that the corpus of theory 


on which the Multi-purpose school is founded should be 


developed, clarified, and systematised to convince the doubt- 
ing Thomases (and their name is legion in a tradition-rid 
country like ours!) that the Multi-purpose idea is not a leap 
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in the dark, or a mere passing fad, but that it is based on 
a sound educational and psychological foundation. The 
theoretical basis of Multi-purpose education needs a much 
fuller and more complete and convincing exposition than 
is provided in the Mudaliar Report if the ‘creative minor- 
ity” sponsoring it are to carry the ‘uncreative mass’ of 
school administrators, heads, teachers, parents, and the 
public at large with them. Educational reform cannot 
function in a yacuum; unless a favourable climate of opinion 
is created both in the educational world itself, and in the 
wider world outside, the Multi-purpose scheme is likely to 
be like a shooting star, which flashes brilliantly across the 
firmament, but soon burns itself out, due to the hostile 
environment in which it lives and moves and has its being. 
It is to be sincerely hoped that, ere long, an authoritative 
and convincing work will be written on the educational 
raison d'être of the Multi-purpose school that will dispel 
the fallacy that they are enjoying their ‘crowded hour’ of 
| glorious life, but will soon be discarded leaving behind even 
lereater chaos and frustration in the field of secondary 
education than exists at present. Educators and teachers 


ch into the rationale of Multi-purpose 
schools is unquestionably necessary. But equally, and more 
immediately necessary is research into the host of specific 
practical problems that are bound to crop up in any 
endeavour to make the potentially explosive Multi-purpose 
idea a reality within the four walls of a school. 
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It is in this field, the author feels, that our educational 
planners have made a serious mistake. The Multi-purpose 
school idea, or rather the attempt to make it a reality, is 
relatively new in the educational world. In the U.S.A. 
the first country to experiment with the Multi-pur- 
pose or Comprehensive school idea, the experiment 

“is hardly fifty years old, and during that time has 
been subjected to ceaseless change and modification, 
without any clear or final solutions being found to many 
of the complex social and educational issues bound 
up with it, and the considerable practical difficulties it in- 
volves. In the U.K. the decision of the London County 
Council to accommodate the majority of its secondary school 
population in six large Comprehensive schools raised a storm 
of controversy, inter alia on the ground that the Comprehen- 
sive school, however sound in theory, was unworkable in 
practice, and that the least the London County Council 
could do was to experiment with one Comprehensive school 
for a decade or two before launching into a large-scale ex- 
tension of this novel educational venture. 

There is considerable force in this line of argument. The 
Multi-purpose school is a new, relatively untried experiment, 
beset with innumerable practical difficulties. No final valid 
evaluation of the relative success or failure of this novel type 
of educational institution will really be possible till at least 
two or three generations of its products have faced the acid 
test of life after school with poise, dignity, self-assurance 
and success. In England when the farsighted Cambridge 
Director of Education, Henry Morris, conceived his idea of 
a Village College to act as the focus and centre’ of village 
life and rural reconstruction, he experimented with the now 
famous Impington Village College for ten years before he 
decided to extend the scheme. In India, Basic education 
was experimented with for several years before it was 
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decided to extend it to the country as a whole. It would 
have been perhaps sounder, therefore, if we had started a 
pilot experiment with a few carefully selected Multi-pur- 
fpose schools, before launching the mass multi-purpose ex- 
periment in which we are involved at present. With the 

| present tendency to re-evaluate the Second Plan, perhaps it 
is even now not too late to call a halt to the multiplication of 

/, Multi-purpose schools, so that we can devote the time, 
money and energy being expanded on such multiplication 
/to consolidating the good work done so far, and to making 
a greater success of the schools already established. 

This will only be possible if a carefully conceived, well- 
planned, and co-ordinated programme of action-research is 
set in motion at once by the Central Ministry of Education, 
the C.A.B. and the All-India Council of Secondary Educa- 
tion, in close and continuous co-operation with State Gov- 
ernment Education Departments, University research work- 
ers, and heads and teachers in training colleges and in 
selected Multi-purpose schools all over India. 
the concept of action-research, born in the U.S.A., has 
spread to other countries, and has proved to be a relatively: 
successful, systematic and scientific way of assaying a solu- 
tion to specific practical problems in the field of education. 
Action-research is not a mere academic search for know- 
ledge for its own sake, it is research into specific problems 

in action, for action,”’ and involves four inter-related steps 
of which must be carried out if the job is to be well 
one : — 


(i) as problem should be carefully defined and identi- 
e ; 


(ii) A systematic and thorough search should be made for 
promising alternative ways to solve or to mitigate it, 


and an hypothesis framed as to the one most likely 
to yield results. 
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(iii) An action-plan, based on the this hypothesis, should 

be drawn up and carefully put into operation. 

(iv) The results of the action taken should be carefully 

evaluated. 

Most research in India, even where it is of a practical 
as opposed to an academic nature, tends to stop short at 
the first two steps; occasionally the third is attempted, but 
very rarely are the results of research experiments carefully 
and systematically evaluated, and their results made public 
for others to learn from. 

In the case of Multi-purpose schools haphazard, uncoordi- 
nated, overlapping pieces of academic research will not do. 
What is urgently needed is a comprehensive well- 
planned and well-articulated programme of action-research 
into the practical problems involved in the Multi-purpose 
experiment, sponsored by the C.A.B., and carried out by an 
all-India body like the All-India Council for Secondary 
Education in close co-operation with State authorities. The 
A.L.C.S.E. has recently decided to set up a Research Unit to 
carry our research into the problem of suitable examinations 
for Multi-purpose schools. This is but one of many im- 
portant, complex, and difficult problems posed by the Multi- 
purpose school. The Council would do well, therefore, to 
increase the strength of its research unit, and widen its terms 
of reference to cover the many other problems that will 


have to be solved before the Multi-purpose experiment can 


hope to be a real success. i 
The first step that should be taken is to get together a 


group of experts, Indian and foreign, to identify and draw up 
a comprehensive list of the most urgent problems that have 
already cropped up, and are likely to crop up in the Multi- 
purpose schools. It is not possible in a short chapter to 
indicate all the problems that are likely to arise, but it would 
be pertinent to single out a few of the most important. They 
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may be grouped under certain broad headings : — 

7 (i) Purysicat Conprrions: What are valid criteria for 
determining which schools should be selected for conversion 
into Multi-purpose schools? What is the optimum number 
of pupils needed to make the Multi-purpose school a real 
success? What should be the ideal Staff-student ratio? 
What is the best and most functional type of building, class- 
rooms, workshops, special rooms for home-science, arts and 
crafts, etc.? What is the best type of furniture and equip- 
ment for such schools from the functional and economic 
standpoint? 

(ii) Starr: What special type of personality and qualifi- 
cations should Multi-purpose school teachers possess? What 
sort of reorientation training will existing staff members 
need to make a success of the new experiment, and how, 
when, and where will such training be givenP What 
special qualifications should the teachers of special subjects 
(Technical, Home Science, Commercial, etc.) have? Should 

| they be trained teachers who are given short intensive 
courses in these special subjects, or craftsmen, given short, 
intensive training courses? What are the ideal Head-staff 
relationships in a Multi-purpose school, and how should they 
be Promoted? What is the ideal Administration-Hlead rela- 
tionship, and how can it be brought about? What is the 
ideal teacher-pupil relationship in a Multi-purpose school? 

(iii) Curricunum: Can the Core subjects and electives 
both be fitted into the existing 85-40 period Time-Table, or 
will an extra half-day or day of class per week be required? 
How can a proper balance be kept between the Core sub- 
jects and the electives on the one hand, and between the 
individual subjects in both categories on the other? What 
changes will have to be made in the Primary and Middle 
school curricula to make them a proper preparation for 
diversified secondary education? How can parity of esteem? 
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be established between the various diversified groups in the 
prevailing context of a caste and class-ridden climate of 
opinion outside the schools? How can the cultural, voca- 
tional and avocational elements in the curriculum be 
balanced and harmonised into a new and vital synthesis? 
(iv) METHODS OF TEACHING: Will the traditional methods 
of teaching have to be scrapped? What will be the most 
effective methods of teaching the various elements of the 
curriculum — Core and elective? How, and where, and 
when can teachers be trained to use these new methods? 
(v) Success OR FAILURE IN Serection: Or rather in the 
allocation of students between the diversified courses when 
they reach the age of choice in the delta class will probably 
provide the key to the success or failure of the Multi-purpose: 
experiment. 
e adopted for selection? What is 


What criteria shall b 
the validity of existing criteria for selection — intelligence 
and aptitude tests, interest inventories, interviews, teachers” 
estimates, examinations, etc.? If parents’ wishes conflict 
with those of School authorities who is to have the last 
word? Up to what class should transfers be permitted? 
What is to be done for the below-average children in every 
school who will not fit any of these streams being provided 
at the average Multi-purpose school, and who will never 
pass the Multi-purpose School final examination? 

(vi) EVALUATION : How will we adequately evaluate the: 


work of the children in a Multi-purpose school? What 


types of examinations will we use for the different subjects 
ie. social studies. i 
f the problems into which careful 
de, and solutions found, before- 


the Multi-purpose experiment can be a real success. 
‘A conference of experts having drawn up the list of practi- 
cal problems awaiting definitive solution, the next step 
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will be to apportion these problems between selected Multi- 
purpose schools for carefully guided pieces of action re- 
search, planned and executed by the Heads and teachers of 
these schools working in close co-operation with the field 
experts of the All-India Council of Secondary Education, and 
local University, Training College, and other research ex- 
perts. These institutions should study closely the problems 
allocated to them, evolve working hypotheses for their pos- 
sible solution, and initiate a carefully devised plan to test out 
these hypotheses in action. The research workers of the 
All-India Council of Secondary Education, of State depart- 
ments of education, and other local research experts shoul 
then step in to help the School authorities to critically 
evaluate the results of their experiments, and publish those 
results in a series of monographs for the benefit of other 
Multi-purpose schools struggling with similar problems. 

A well-planned, carefully co-ordinated and conducted pro- 
gramme of action-research into the theory and practice 0 
Multi-purpose schools will make all the difference between 
their ultimate success or failure. Research is the life blood 
of education; without it, the administrative skeleton of the 
Multi-purpose school, which is all that exists at present, will 
never be clothed with flesh and blood and infused with 


Vitality, and the Multi-purpose school will never be a real 
or lasting success in India. 


CHAPTER 11 


THE NEW SECONDARY EDUCATION AND THE 
MULTILATERAL SCHOOL IN ENGLAND 


Tue present age, more than any other in the world’s 
chequered history, has been, and continues to be one 
of considerable upheaval, change and flux. Two world 
wars, the rise and fall of new ideologies and a techno- 
logical revolution that dwarfs even the Industrial Revolu- 
tion have changed the face of the world and made a return 
to ‘normalcy’ impossible. We must realise that the “ good 
old days’ can never return, and that we must re-think our 
values and deliberately plan the new world order everyone 
dreams about. This will be achieved not by economic 
blueprints or a more efficient industrialization, but primarily 
through education of the right type. Hence countries 
all over the world are revaluing their educational ideals and 
endeavouring to set their educational houses in order. 

IJ, England, perhaps more than any 
ken out of her lethargy, her ‘ taking- 
Or-grantedness’, as the late Sir Fred Clarke called it, her 
insularity, her somewhat blind and irrational love of tradi- 


£ reconstruction that would 


corner-stone in an edifice © 
d make her an example to the 


change the face of England an 


tee peoples of the world. ? ; 
# The hone striking feature of the 1944 Act was its defini- 
tion of education as a continuous process from the cradle to 
ocess the Act distinguished 


~ the gr is lifelong PX 
OF aS aes Hate Si ary, secondary and further, but, 


N 
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while it suggested some far-reaching changes in the first 
stage and broke new ground in the third, the Act marked a 
revolution in the sphere of secondary education. 

The true nature and extent of this revolution needs to be 
fully grasped; it was a revolution both in quality and 
quantity, in kind and in degree. It is true the Act was not 
original, in as far as it was an extension of the 1902 and 1918 
Acts, and incorporated the findings of the Spens, Hadow, 
and Norwood Committees — stil] it marked a definite 


elementary system for the mass of the people, providing an 
education that ended abruptly at 14, and a ‘secondary’ 
system for a selected minority who had either the brains 
‘to win a scholarship to a Secondary school or the money to 
pay for it. ~ 
Before World War II, 85% of English children had little or 
10 formal education of any kind after 14; of the remaining 
15%, approximately 10% stayed at school till 17 or 18, and only 
2% reached the University. This was a waste of precious 
human material, and World War II brought this home to 
England; it also vindicated \ the average man’ for whom the 


a better man and a better citizen, The demand became 
universal, and all parties united in 1944 to pass the Educa- 
tion Act by which ‘the privilege of the few became the 
right of all’, / 

Q)“ Secondary education for all, however, implied more 
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than a mere quantitative advance; it involved a new con- 
Pá ception of what secondary education is, or at least should 
be, and in its reinterpretation of the true nature and scope of © 
secondary education, it marked a much greater revolution 
than the mere extension of this privilege to everybody. 

Till the 19th century, secondary education in England 
was synonymous with the Public and Grammar school train- 
ing of the intellect through Latin and Greek. This narrow 
curriculum was extended by Dr. Thomas Arnold of Rugby 
to include ‘ modern’ subjects like history and modern langu-@ 
ages; the scientific movement and technical necessities led to 
the grudging admission of the sciences; largely as a result of 
the eloquent pleading of Ruskin and others the aesthetic 
and practical subjects were included, and thanks to Herbert 
Spencer, physical education also found a place.) Thus piece- 
meal the curriculum of secondary education was being put 
together in the English Public schools, and when the Balfour 
Act of 1902 established the foundation of a State system of 
secondary education it conceived education at the secondary, 
level as the provision of ‘advanced courses’ in certain sub- 
jects. 19r¢ 

The famous Hadow Report broke through this very 
limited conception. For the first time secondary education 
was conceived as a distinct stage in the educational process, 
a stage which must take ‘the tide of adolescence’ at its 

# flood and lead it on to fortune! To achieve this objective 
a mere teaching of subjects for intellectual discipline was 
realized to be inadequate, and it was realised that the 
Grammar school type was not the only, nor even the best 
type of secondary education. All children were not made 
alike, ‘miniature adults’ to be educated on logical, adult 
and stereotyped lines; they differed in ability and aptitudes, 
interests and capacities, and secondary education, it was 

» Tealised, must cater for these individual differences to 
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/ promote the all-round, balanced growth of the many-sided: 
personality of the child. Hence the Hadow Report advocat- 
ed not one cut-and-dried system, but an education of various 
types to suit the various types of children. The Spens Re- 
port consolidated the Hadow findings in the field of secon- 
dary education, and advocated three main types of secon- 
dary education — Grammar, Technical and Modern — and 
the Norwood Committee claimed to discover a psychologi- 
cal justification for this division by its discovery of 
‘academic’, ‘applied science’ and ‘practical’ groups © 
children. E 

The 1944 Act gathered together all these findings and 
formulated the new conception of secondary education that 
had eyolved in the 20th century. It defined secondary edu- 
cation not in terms of certain subjects to be taught, but as a? 

@education suited to the ‘ age, ability and aptitudes’ of adoles- 
cent pupils, and laid upon the Local Education Authorities 
(L.E.A.'s) the duty of providing ` such variety of courses an 
schools’ as would cater for the 3 A’s in respect to all children 
at the secondary level. This conception was further clari- 
fied and enlarged in the Ministry’s pamphlet “The New 
Secondary Education’ where a vital and complete secondary 
education was defined as one which promoted the full deve- 
lopment of every individual child, an education in whic 

D attention must be paid not only to the intellectual, but also 
one social, emotional, physical and spiritual growth of the 

ild? } 

That education should train the mind has always bee? 
accepted in England; for centuries it attempted little else. 
That it should promote the physical welfare and emotion: 
well-being of the child has also been generally recognise? 
at least since Victorian times and the findings of Freud a” 
the psychoanalysts; the late Victorian conflict betwee? 
Church and State and Science and Religion tended tO 
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obscure the previously taken-for-granted moral and spiritual 
foundation of education, but the stark realities of two world 
wars, the post-war growth of juvenile delinquency, and 
breakdown of moral standards, led to a searching of hearts, 
and religion was by the 1944 Act once again enthroned in its ®© 
rightful place in the schools. 

On these points there was general agreement. But there 
was, and still is, much conflict of opinion as to the nature, 
scope and purpose of the social element in education. Yet 
a true understanding of this element is vitally important. 
That, as Sir Percy Nunn held, ‘individuality is the ideal of 
life’ and of education, most people would admit. But this 
theory can be carried to extremes, as it has been in some 
States in America, to justify the most vulgar forms of “ self- 
expression ° as opposed to the true ‘ self-realisation ° Sir Percy 
had in mind. ‘Man is not created for himself alone’; he 
is a member of the human family which he influences and 
which influences him in return. Hence the school, as John 
Dewey insisted, cannot be isolated from society; and a child 
must be prepared to live in community and harmony with 
his fellows. The school is, as he further emphasised not 
merely a preparation for life, it is life; it is here a child first 
learns the elements of community living, and the theory and 
practice of citizenship, as a social being, modifying and being 
modified by the changing environment in which he finds 
himself. 

Education then cannot be purely individualistic in its ob- 
jectives — it is of little value developing a child’s individual 
abilities and aptitudes if we can put before him no worthier 
goal for their use than individual gratification and self-ex- 
pression. Education is for life, and that life has to be lived 
in the society of our fellow-men, hence education must be 
related to the needs of society; it should be, to some extent, 
‘social philosophy in action’ if it is not to end in relative 


— 
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sterility or ingrowing selfishness. 

- What is this social purpose to be? Have we to educate 
children to fit into the existing social system, to give them, 
in 19th-century parlance, ‘an education suited to their state 
in life, or one that will enable them to change the existing 
set-up? Shall we ‘cream’ off the future leaders and con- 
centrate on them, or lay emphasis on raising the general 
cultural level of the masses? Can ‘ equality of educational 
opportunity ° for all children be made a reality, and ‘parity 
of status’ a practical achievement? These were some of 
the urgent problems demanding a solution in England — as 
they now demand a solution in India — before the Act 0 
1944 could fulfil its promise. 

Since the first World War, England had been changing 
rapidly, socially, politically and economically, The philis- 
tines and barbarians of Arnold’s day were not only better 
educated but being drawn closer together. Disraeli’s “tw 
nations” were slowly being merged into one, and England 
was, through the extension of the social services, on the way 
to becoming a true economic and social democracy in which 
the ‘Have-nots’ were granted many of the rights and privi- 
leges hitherto enjoyed exclusively by the ‘Haves’. Pro- 
gressive educational thinkers in England became aware 
that a new society was being built up, and that in this process 
education must play its part. If it was to do so education 
could no longer afford to be static, to reflect the attitudes 
and values of an out-dated, class-riven society; it had to be 
dynamic, for not only had it to attempt to gradually eve? 
out the remaining social disparities, but to educate the 
masses to be worthy of the rights and privileges grantet 
them for the first time, Rights imply duties and responsibili- 
ties. In the past a few enjoyed the rights and shouldered 
the responsibilities; in the future all would be called upo” 

je share in political, civil and social rights, hence they ha 
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J to be educated to bear the corresponding responsibilities. 

It soon became apparent, therefore, that the birth of a new 

| conception of secondary education, once its full implications 

| were realised, was almost bound to create a demand for a 
thorough reorganisation of the existing system of, education. 
The status quo was subjected to the rational criteria of 
universality and equality of opportunity, and the traditional 
organisation, control, and curriculum began to be reassessed 
in the light of the true nature and purpose and scope of 
secondary education in a social democracy. This did not 
of necessity imply, as some radicals suggested, a complete 
scrapping of the old system, for it embodied many valuable 
elements, and, as the late Sir Fred Clarke eloquently said, ‘it 
can yet out of its treasure bring forth new things and old, 
and, while remaining itself, adapt itself to new needs and 
necessities. Hence planning, he insisted, must not ignore 
the past, for “the way to the future lies not through any 
Utopias, but must be built on foundations that already 
exist.’ 

Still there had to be a willingness to explore new avenues 
to achieve the new ideals, or else the entrenched system was 
bound to continue under new names. The main difficulty — 
once agreement is reached on the nature of education to be 
given and its goal —is an administrative one. What type 
of organization will best achieve the physical, emotional, 
intellectual, social, moral and spiritual development of the 
secondary school child? Is the existing secondary set-up 
educationally sound, and is it capable, qualitatively and 
quantitatively, of producing “equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for all’ which was the primary target of the 1944 
Act? 

In the authors opinion the largely prevalent tripartite 
system of secondary school organisation in England is defec- 
tive in many respects. This is quite understandable for it is 
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the product of history rather than conscious planning, and 
the outcome of the conflict of socio-economic forces and 
ideals of many ages, rather than sound educational theory. 
Even if we disregard the ‘Public Schools’, which in Eng- 
land still cater predominantly for the privileged classes 
whom they tend to educate in isolation from their fellows, 
the three types of State secondary schools represent “not 
one system but three, different in history, aims, social status 
and ethos, and separated by gulfs of social snobbery.’ They 
were created at different times with different ends in view, 
and their respective products differ not only in the work they 
do after leaving school but in their attitudes and outlook 
while at school. 

The State Secondary schools ‘ were born of a marriage of 
convenience of the old endowed Grammar schools, and the 
Higher Elementary schools and Central schools whic 
progressive School Boards began founding, after elementary 
education for all was established by the 1870 Education Act, 
to meet the demands of the middle classes for a more 
advanced education than was provided in the existing ele- 
mentary schools? In the beginning at least they tended tọ 
be ‘poor relations’ of the Public schools to which they 
looked for guidance and inspiration. Hence they wer 
almost wholly academic in their curriculum and their ap- 
proach to it, but, whereas their mentors did place rea 
emphasis on character training, the followers were muc? 
more utilitarian in character and were sought after not 50 
much because they claimed to provide a ‘liberal education 
but as a means of getting on in the world, and an ope? 
sesame to the much coveted ‘ white collar’ jobs in the Civ! 
Service and the professions. In their own narrow sphere 
they achieved much, but:they were largely responsible not 
only for directing the best brains away from industry 2? 
technology on which England’s economic stability 2” 
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widened the gap between the middle-class professional man 
and the worker and artisan. 

The Technical schools were started early this century 
when it was realized that England was falling behind in the 
race for industrial supremacy and when the demand for 
trained workers and technicians became too great to be 
ignored by the schools. At first they tended to be narrowly, 
vocational in scope, training for a particular trade and pro- 
viding very little in the way. of a general education, which 
perhaps accounts for their low social standing. The Spens 
Report redefined their true goal as ‘a liberal education, for 
be entering industry or commerce, as with science and its 


friend future in no small measure depends, but they also 


pplications as its core and inspiration’ which would enable 
hem to take their place on equal terms with other types of 
secondary schools in the secondary system. 

There is little doubt that a broad technical education can 
be liberal in the best sense for those whose intelligence flows 
in concrete and practical channels, and once the Technical 
schools in England are reformed on the lines laid down by 
the Spens Report and the 1944 Act they will be worthy 
partners of the Grammar schools. Two things militate at 
present against true ‘parity of status — their poor social 
standing, and the fact that, despite the recommendation that 
they should, like the Grammar schools, recruit their pupils 

‘fat 11+, the majority still recruit at 13+ so that they get 
only the second-best brains. If they are not completely 
‘isolated from the Grammar school, if their curriculum is 
widened and deepened, if they can share the best brains 
with the Grammar school, and develop Sixth Forms there 
seems no reason why they should not in time achieve parity 
of status with it. Conditions outside the school are favour- 
able, for the social barriers between the ‘ white collar” work-: 
er and the artisan are slowly but surely disappearing in 
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England. In fact the latter are not only better of 
economically, but are showing signs of developing a snob- 
bery of their own! Every dog has his day. 

The ‘ Modern” school also originated in recent times when 
progressive Local Education Authorities began adding 
“higher tops’ to their Elementary schools for the large num- 
bers who stayed on after 12. After the Hadow Report 
these “higher tops’ were in many cases transferred to 
“Central or Senior schools’ which received the second 
creaming after the clever minority had been selected for the 
Grammar schools. These schools however continued to be 
classified and administratively treated as elementary schools 
where teachers and equipment were concerned, and sO 
could never hope to enjoy the status or attain the educa- 
tional standards of the secondary schools, even though, the 
education they gave was of a secondary character. ‘The 
1944 Act dignifies these schools with the imposing title of 

(3) Secondary Modern Schools’ and promises them equality 
with the Grammar and Technical schools as regards staffing, 
equipment, buildings and other amenities) and, in theory a 
least, “parity of status’; but a new name and the waving 
of an administrative wand cannot accomplish miracles. The 
old associations still cling to these schools which will have tO 
wait a long time to get equality of material conditions with 
other schools, and, perhaps indefinitely for true ‘parity ° 
status . 

The Modern schools have a difficult task before thew: 
They have no traditions to guide them, and the raising 
of the school-leaving age to 15 forces them to work 
out a new integrated four-year course that will give “2 
general education with a vocational bias > in theory t? 
“practical children’, in practice to 75% of the nation’s child 
population, ranging from near morons to those perhaps ° 
near genius, who are temperamentally unfit for selection 
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tests of all types, who are placed in them after the best and 
second best have been carefully creamed off and sent to the 
Grammar and Technical schools. 

These, then, are the three prongs of the secondary trident 
in England — different in origin, aims, character and tradi- 
tions; different in the type of children they receive and the 
social standing they enjoy as a consequence; different in the 
types of jobs they lead to and the prestige they enjoy. Can 
these three types of schools, segregated from one another, 

| not only in place but in the eyes of the public, ever achieve 
“parity of status’, or provide true ‘equality of opportunity ait 
And, more important, will this tripartite division help to 
break down the barriers that divide class from class in Eng- 
land, or will they strengthen and perpetuate them, and thus 
make a true social democracy impossible? 

Is the tripartite system justifiable on sociological grounds? 
‘It is not easy to answer this question. The social status of 

pace types of schools depends in large measure on the 

social attitudes of the world outside their walls. As long as 

certain social avocations enjoy a greater prestige and a 
ary than others, so long will the schools that pre- 
j them rank higher than others. The 
English tripartism reflects its stratified class system. If 
this stratification was rigid and fixed, as it was in Dr. Arnold’s 
time, the people of England would perhaps have to accept 
tripartism as a necessary evil. But this is not so. Society 
in England is in a state of flux and change, lines of demarca- 
tion between class and class are being blurred; the manual 
workers are coming into their own, and the upper class is 
being merged into the middle by Death Duties and Taxa- 
tion; and, finally the Social Services are making the privi- 
leges of the few, the right of the many. England is, in short, 
on the way to becoming a true social democracy. Hence a 
school system which is traditional and static, which 


higher sal 
pare their pupils for 
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is the mirror and map of a Class-riven society must be 
regarded as deficient. Besides is it not an important 
function of education, in so far as it lies in its power, to 
accelerate social progress, and to train its pupils not 
merely to fit into the existing social structure but also 
to change it for the better? The tripartite system was 
the product of the socio-economic forces of a stratified 
society, the new order should accept its valuable elements, 
but recondition it, so that, while reflecting all that is worth- 
while in the past, it reinterprets education in the light of 
the principles of a true social democracy. 

On consulting the psychologists we find them, almost 
without exception, opposed to the psychology of the three 
(ope of children which underlies the tripartite system © 
secondary education in England. Even if such mental types 
do exist, no completely reliable means of diagnosing them 
has yet been devised, and to decide at 11+4 that a chi 
elongs to a particular type is extremely risky. Indeed Sir 
Cyril Burt, after a weighty examination of all the existing 
evidence in two articles in the British Journal of Educationa 
Psychology, struck the death-blow of this theory when he 
stated “to project a scheme of organisation which proposes 
to classify children at 11 or 12 according to qualitative 
mental types, rather than according to general intelligenc® 
is to conflict with the known facts of child psychology.’ 

In actual practice, however, the tripartite system is base 
on differences of ability, those of the highest general intelli- 
gence and attainment going to the Grammar schools, the 
second-best to the Technical schools, and the ‘also rans’ tO 
the Modern. Even this division, though based on a sound- 
er psychological basis, is far from satisfactory, for though 
psychological tests of intelligence and aptitudes have a 
fairly high degree of validity and reliability for a particular 
time and place, they have no absolute, permanent, diagnostic 
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value, and reputable present-day psychologists are very 
chary about deciding once and for all at 11+ a child’s fate 
on the basis of intelligence and aptitude tests, even if they 
are supported by teachers’ estimates and cumulative record 
cards. They are only too well aware of the validity of the 
warning given by the Scottish Advisory Committee on 
Secondary Education “Even though tests of ability have a 
high degree of validity, yet a high degree of validity is not 
enough where the child’s whole future is at stake. The 
disturbing effect of strain or health upsets at the time of test- 
ing, the compensatory effect of character and ambition; the 
plus and minus value of home environment; the possibility 
of late development; the unpredictable changes that will 
come with adolescence — all these together make it certain, 
that, once we have drawn the line, there will be above and 
below it a considerable marginal area containing some 
destined for success and some for failure, but which for 
which we cannot tell save by putting them to the proof.’ 
From the wider educational standpoint, too, segregation 
lis undesirable. It will, it is true, enable the brilliant to 
reach the top sooner, but it will isolate them from their less 
intellectually gifted brothers and sisters, and tend to create 
an ‘intellectual élite’ and a society based on intellectual 
snobbery. Besides “it takes all sorts to make a world’ and 
a school should contain a cross-section of all types of 
children — the brainy, the boy who is skilful with his hands, 
the good mixer, the athlete, and many other equally desir- 
able types. It is on this wholesome principle that the best 
English Public schools recruit their boys, and it is one 
reason for their effectiveness. ‘There is some good in every 
boy, said Samuel Thring of Uppingham, every boy has his 
own unique good qualities, and all should mix freely to- 


gether so that each can glean from his fellows something 
The profes- 


which he lacks, and give them what he has. 


/ 


| 
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sional man, the technician, and the worker each has 
something to learn from and to offer the others, and the 
schools should teach them their mutual dependence on one 
another and make them realise that the contribution of each 
is as valuable to the community as the contribution of the 
other. Unless they learn this lesson in the simple community 
of the school, they are unlikely learn it in the complex society 
outside — hence an education which excludes this valuable 
factor is wanting. 

On social, psychological and educational grounds, then, 
the existing tripartite system, based on the segregation of 
children into three different types of schools, appears to be 
inadequate to achieve the fullness of the ideal of ‘ secondary 
education for all’ embodied in the 1944 Act. Is there any 
alternative? 

A partial remedy for many of the defects and short- 
comings of tripartism was suggested by Mr. J. Harold 
Whitehouse in his ‘ School Base’ plan. He proposed that the 
three types of schools, instead of being isolated, be groupe 
together on a common campus, with common facilities and 
equipment, so that their pupils will be separated only for 
the purpose of teaching, but for the rest will mix freely to- 
gether. This plan would do much to break down the 
separateness of the three types of schools, but, it is not far- 
reaching enough. The children will not ‘work’? together, 
and distinctions are bound to remain. 

The Multilateral school carries Mr. Whitehouse’s idea for 
bringing the three schools closer together to its logical con- 
clusion, It is defined as “a school which accepts all the 
secondary pupils of a community or a given area, and which 
embraces the whole range of secondary education not only 
in time but in diversity of courses and in its provision for 
different levels of intelligence from the highest down to that 
at which a pupil ceases to find a place in a normal school *— 
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in short it attempts to provide a suitable secondary education 
for all the children of all the people of a given area 
in a single institution at public expense. Such a school will 
include all the varied elements and types found in a com- 
munity, and will give to each an education suited to his 
individual ability and aptitudes; thus advocates of such 
schools claim that they are the natural way for a democracy 
to order its secondary education, that they alone will best 
promote the natural growth of the school as a community, 
and that they will avoid the major disadvantages of the 
tripartite system such as selection at 11+ and the great 
difficulty of arranging for the transfer of misfits at a later 
age. 
The social education such schools should be able to pro- 
vide is perhaps the strongest justification of the Multilateral 
school. Its protagonists argue that if democracy is a way 
of life and mode of association, whose reason for existence 
is the need for co-operation and fellowship among all types 
and conditions of men, then the Multilateral school is the 
natural and inevitable educational institution by which a 
democracy can achieve its goal, for it will be as varied and 
multifarious as life in its clientele and in the experiences it 
will have to offer. There can be no real democracy, they 
hold, till existing distinctions, social and intellectual, are 
abolished, and the organisation of the educational system 
should be such as to hasten the speedy end of a class-riven 
social structure and an economic and competitive order in 
which only the fittest survive. The Multilateral school will 
be a co-operative society in which mutual aid and fellow- 
_ ship are the law of life. The champions of the Multilateral 
schools are convinced that the foundations of democracy 
and social reconstruction can best be laid in such schools, 
even if in the beginning they are “oases in the desert of a 
competitive and stratified society . for they argue 
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only if children are educated democratically will 
democracy become a reality. 

From the educational standpoint, too, these schools can 
claim many advantages. They bypass and mitigate the 
dangers and drawbacks inherent in the present selection 
procedure at 11+, and make transfers of ‘ misfits’ or ‘late 
developers” a purely internal affair which has few harmful 
effects on the child. 

Psychologically the Multilateral school can cater for more 
than just three types, for, being much larger than ordinary 
schools and more generously staffed and equipped, it can 
offer a greater variety of those studies and activities which 
are the raw material of education. ‘It has the varieties 
of types, the age-range, and the share of high intelligence 
for lack of which the Modern school and Technical school 
so often languish.’ Its games and activities can cut across 
curricular divisions, bringing together in common pursuits 
boys unlike in type and interest, and these new groupings 
mean an enrichment of experience for all in the discovery 
by each of his strengths and weaknesses in relation to the 
test. Hence the advocates of the Multilateral school claim 
that it will give a true and more complete form of secondary 
education to the average child than separate schools. 

There is, needless to say, the other side of the picture, 
for, while the Multilateral school has many social and educa- 
tional. advantages, it also suffers from serious drawbacks. 

To begin with to achieve their educational ideals, these 
schools will have to be fairly large to be fully effective. It 
is true that in America schools of this type exist for 600 

upils, but experts calculate that to be efficient, economical 
and sufficiently varied they should have 1,200-1,500 pupils. 
Apart from the immediate and practical difficulties of find- 
ing suitable sites in large towns, and the materials, equip- 
ments and money for such schools in these times of financial 
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stringency, their internal organization and administration 
will be extremely complicated. They will tend to be 
like huge factories, and there will be a grave danger of a 
depersonalizing of the school, and of dehumanizing of the 
pupil. There will also be the danger of such a school being 
merely a collection of sub-schools on a common campus 
having an administrative but not an organic unity. The tone 
and ethos of such a school is also likely to be poor for the 
Head will tend to be a mere administrator, like the American 
College President, who will have little personal influence on 
his staff and pupils. 

Equality of status, moreover, it is argued, will never be 
achieved among the various ‘streams’. The “Grammar 
school’ stream will stay till 17 or 18; the technical till 16; 
and the rest till 15 — how can they hope to be equal when 
the first two streams will in all probability supply all the 
prefects and leaders in school, and on the playing fields. 
Hence its opponents argue that educationally the Multi- 
lateral school will create more problems than it solves and 
result in inefficiency and waste by exerting a cramping 
effect on all three streams. The Grammar school will lose 
its atmosphere of scholarship and its high level of Sixth 
Form work; the Technical side will not be able to develop 
in fruitful co-operation with the Technical College and the 
industrial world as it has done in the past; and the Modern 
stream will tend to be dwarfed by its “superiors > and will 
not be free to develop along its own lines. 

On sociological grounds, too, such schools have been 
counter-attacked. It is argued that it will be impossible to 
foster the community spirit about which its advocates prate 
so much as they will be too large for the children to compre- 
hend the school as a unit, or feel they have a contribution 
to make. Moreover, as Prof. Kandel pointed out in a series 
of lectures in England on “Education in Transition ’, mere 
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organization cannot alone inculcate social values and ideals. 
Individuals will not discover such values for themselves, 
they must be taught. ‘The Multilateral school contention’, 
said Kandel “that mere living together can promote these 
values has not been proved in America where the multi- 
lateral school has produced neither social cohesion nor demo- 
cratic awareness and practice.’ Besides, it is forcibly argu- 
ed, to attempt to achieve parity of status in the schools before 
it is achieved in society outside is putting the cart before the 
horse. Parity can only be achieved when the make-up of 
society and the social attitudes of adults are changed. 
Schools are relatively powerless against hostile social condi- 
tions and forces, and the Multilateral schools will fail so long 
as inequalities exist in society; for schools are linked to 
society and reflect its values, whether they like it or not. 

In the face of such criticisms can the Multilateral schoo 
continue to justify itself? While it is no panacea, on the 
balance it probably can, for if we examine the objections to 
it carefully we find most of them are against the way the 

system is worked rather than against the system as such. 
The argument that such schools will generally have to be too 

L large to be good schools has a good deal of force in a country 
where the optimum size of a secondary school is reckoned to 
be 600-800 pupils, but even in England, it has been pointed 
out, one of its most successful Day schools, the Manchester 
Grammar School, has 1,150 pupils. 

There seems, moreover, no reason why, if the Head cannot 
know each pupil individually they cannot know him, ‘The 
Head in a large school need not be a mere administrator, he 
can be the inspiration and driving force of a great organisa; 
tion, the creator of its ethos and the leader of his colleagues. 
The ‘family spirit? and living contact with pupils can 
further be achieved by the Head delegating some of his 
powers to deputies who will see to it that no child is ignored, 
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and provision can be made within the streams so that as 
many children as possible have the chance of shouldering 
responsibilities in some field or the other in the manifold 
activities of the school. 

Prof. Kandel’s criticism is valid in so far that no form of 
organization, however perfect, will, in itself, ensure fruitful 
human relationships, but there is no gainsaying the fact that 
the Multilateral schools are socially more equitable and a 
more varied and realistic preparation for citizenship, for in 
them ‘are all the raw materials of community life for an en- 
lightened staff to work up into something fine and socially 
valuable.’ It is true that inequalities exist in English society 
but they are being gradually eliminated, and the schools 
should try and accelerate, not retard this process. The basis 
of social change must be laid in the schools, and in a Multi- 
lateral school children can most easily learn to live together 
in mutual respect and co-operation with other children, 
perhaps inferior to them or different to them in many res- 
pects, yet alike in their common humanity, with very much 
| the same tastes and interests. “A true democracy is a com- 

\ munity united by a common purpose, interests, and ethos 

where else, it may be argued, can the foundations for 
such a community be laid but in a Multilateral school? 

In theory an almost equally conclusive case can be made 
out for the Multilateral school as against it. This is not 
surprising, for the entire conception is a new one, and has 
not really been adequately put to the test of practice any- 
where in the world. Even the American Public High 
schools, which have been used to point a moral with almost 
equally telling effect by both the supporters and the oppo- 
nents of the Multilateral school idea, are really Comprehen- 
sive schools rather than Multilateral, for in most of them 
there are no clearly defined streams or sides, each pupil 
being relatively free, with guidance, to choose his own 
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grouping of ‘Courses’ from the embarrassingly rich and 
variegated pattern of course offerings of the average 
High school in America. 

In the United Kingdom a few courageous Local 
Authorities have since 1950 experimented with so-called 
Education Comprehensive schools. Of these London, 
Middlesex, North Wales, Coventry and Glasgow have made 
the greatest advances in this new field. The Comprehensive 
schools in the U.K are, however, comprehensive only 
in so far as they admit all the secondary school-going 
children from a certain region into the same school; 
internally they are organised on the multilateral principle 
of clearly defined sides or streams so that they are 
really three or four schools in one under the same adminis- 
tration. Children, before entry, or in some cases after 4 
common first year, on the basis of objective tests of intelli- 
gence and attainment plus their primary school record, are 
drafted into ‘Grammar’, ‘ Technical’ or ‘Modern’ sides oF 
streams, and, though transfers are possible and are made 
wherever necessary, they generally continue in the chosen 
stream till they leave school. There is, of course, contact an 
co-operation between the various sides of the Multilateral 
school on the playing field and in extra-class activities of al 
types which help to break down the separation and isola- 
tion between them, but in class the various streams have 
few points of real contact. j 

Have the existing Multilateral schools in the U.K. been # 
success or a failure? The author after a very recent study 
of several Multilateral schools, particularly in North Wales 
and Scotland, finds it impossible to attempt a final, definite, 
clear-cut answer to this question. Perhaps no final clear-cut 


' answer is possible, for, while a Multilateral school in 02° 


part of the U.K. may be a success because of the vision, 
personality and ability of the Head and a favourable socio- 
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educational climate of opinion in the community it serves, in 
another part of the U.K. it may be a relative failure because 
these and other favourable factors are missing. 

Moreover, the issue at present is clouded, in England 
especially, by socio-political considerations. The Labour 
Party, on sociological rather than educational grounds, 
has given its wholehearted support to the “Comprehensive 
(Multilateral) School’, and the Labour-dominated London 
County Council has been in the forefront of the struggle to 
replace the existing tripartite system of secondary education, 
(which is generally favoured by the Conservative Party, and 
which, according to the Labour Party, reflects and is design- 
ed to perpetuate a class-riven social structure) with a system 
of Comprehensive Schools which alone in their opinion will 
make England a classless social democracy. Because of the 
heat generated by this struggle between the two major 
parties, socio-political overtones are often present in much 
of what is written both for and against the Multilateral 
School, even by educationists, so that it is difficult to isolate 
the educational merits or demerits of such schools, and to 
endeavour to pass a considered judgement on them. 

In any case the existing Multilateral Schools have been in 
existence for less than ten years, and their first products 
have yet to be exposed to the supreme test of adjustment 
to life in the world outside the school walls. Hence, it is far 
too early to pass a final verdict on them, one way or the 
other. There is no doubt that there is much virtue in them, 
and that they have already accomplished much; they also 
have several defects, and many of the hopes of their founders 

realised in practice. 
a the oa and cons of the Multilateral 
Schools, the author is of the considered opinion that the 
balance on the credit side is enough to justify their continua- 
tion as an important and vital element in the rich and 
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variegated pattern of secondary education in the U.K. Their 
ups and downs, triumphs and failures, experiments and 
results, problems and solutions will be keenly watched here 
in India where we have embarked on our own great adven- 
ture of Multi-purpose secondary schooling. 
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“CHAPTER 12 
THE PROBLEM OF RURAL EDUCATION IN INDIA 


Larcety because it flourished in the towns, and because 
townspeople were the first to perceive its utility in the 
struggle for existence, education is in most countries almost 
entirely urban in character and in content, designed primari- 
ly to fit a child into an urban milieu. It was chiefly because 
of this fact that when mass education was gradually extended 
from the town to the countryside, its first effects were by no 
means happy. 

Education to be effective must prepare a child to live 
more fully and completely in his milieu; it should equip 
him to be both a complete individual and a co-operative 
member of the community of which he is a member. The 
education given to rural children in many countries 
achieved just the opposite; it tended to make the country 
child more or less a misfit in his rural environment. This 
was one of the main causes of that fatal exodus of the best 
brains and talents from the villages to the towns that in 
many countries marked the early stages of Industrial revo- 
lution, and its inevitable aftermath of universal, compulsory 
education. Realising their failure, educationists began to 
ake stock of the specific needs of the rural child, and to 
adapt and modify the urban curriculum and techniques to 
suit the special needs and conditions of the countryside. 
This process of ‘ruralising education ° is still going on in 
most countries; some, such as Denmark, have proceeded far 
along this path; others are just at the beginning. But all 
countries are now alive to the urgency of the problem, for 
the depopulation of the countryside and the exodus of its 
natural leaders to the towns poses a serious threat to the 
economy, stability and security of even highly industrialised 
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countries like the U.K. and the U.S.A. 

The problem of an education suited to the abilities, apti- 
tudes and special needs and circumstances of the rural child 
is more urgent and complex in India than in most other 
countries. Not only do the vast majority of her 380 million 
people live in the villages, but, collectively, they form the 
most backward and ignorant section of the population, * 
|vast, predominantly uncreative mass in whose hands lies ulti- 
mately the destiny of India. The problem of the future of 
free India is very largely a rural problem, and any plan for 
rural reconstruction must aim at the solution of that proP™ 
lem. Such reconstruction cannot take place by legisla- 
tion, or the mere waving of an administrative wand; it wi 
be made possible primarily through the right type of educa- 
tion, interpreting the word in its widest connotation. 

The solution of India’s chief problem can no longer be 
postponed, even for a year. Under her New Constitution, 
Var has become a sovereign democratic republic, and the 
vote has been granted, without qualification, to all adults 

_ over the age of 21. This political enfranchisement of the 
masses, which places in their hands the power to make oF 
break any Government, will be not merely an empty m0C™ 
ery, but a grave danger to the peace, security, and progress 
of the country, unless they are educated to use, wisely 2 
well, the tremendous power placed in their hands. Free, 
universal, compulsory education is, as was visualised in 
Britain after the passing of the Reform Acts, the inevita 
aftermath of the universal franchise, —‘ We must educat? 
our masters.’ But we must educate them in the right way, 34 
for the vast majority of people in India that means a HU y 
rural education, adapted to the special needs and circu?” 
stances in which they live, and move, and have their being- 

Indias village population, as innumerable experts have 
pointed out, has many of the merits and defects commo? 
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to rural folk all over the world — plus a few that are pecu- 
liar to them. They are hard-working, honest, and thrifty, for 
the most part, but they are also poor, ignorant, apathetic, 
backward, suspicious of new methods and ideas, and prone 
to bursts of wasteful extravagance. Most of them live 

y under sub-human and insanitary conditions, and the majority 
suffer from malnutrition. Their methods of agriculture are 
often primitive, wasteful and extravagant, and their ignor- 
ance and improvidence, despite protective legislation, still 
make them a relatively easy prey to the exploitation of the 
zamindar or the money-lender. In these respects they are 
similar to the peasantry of many other countries. 

But they also have special weaknesses that are, in kind 
or in degree, peculiar to them. The first of these is their 
absolute, crushing, and soul-destroying poverty. The aver- 

4 ¡age annual earnings of a village family of five members was 
in a recent survey shown to be Rs. 444/- and their expendi- 
ture Rs. 516/-. Is it any wonder ‘the Indian peasant is 
born in debt, lives in debt and dies in debt, and that he 
is almost perpetually hungry? It is impossible to educate 
a man on an empty stomach, for ‘an empty stomach has 
no ears, only a mouth, and the villager cannot be blamed 
if when offered a choice for his children between bread and 
books, chapattis and culture, he chooses the former. The 
labour of even its youngest members is essential to the 
average village family in order that it may subsist. Hence 
it will have to be one of the major tasks of a complete 
scheme of rural education to raise the productive and earn- 
ing capacity of the village family to a point where the 
children can be spared to attend school. Rural education 
to be effective in India will thus, as Gandhiji realised so 
clearly, have to be accompanied by a socio-economic and 
moral revolution — the two cannot be separated; a properly 
planned rural education will not only be the spearhead of 
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Allied to the poverty 
ble for it, is the sheer 
villager. Not only are h 
efficient and time-wasting, but he has 


tative life, earning practically nothing, This precious time, 
which so far has been | 


» properly used it could help to transform 
the face of rural India. 


sent failure Says an expert, ‘is primarily 
a failure in sociality, a lack of 


; it must grow spontane- 
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In the last analysis the salvation of the villager lies in his 
own hands. Mr. F. L. Brayne, who has devoted his life 
attempting to find solutions to the complex problems of 
rural reconstruction in South India, states, “ Self-help is the 
only way of growth to a permanently happy state’ but, he 
adds, ‘there is a helplessness in the Indian rural village 
almost beyond belief.’ Apathy, ignorance, intransigence, 
the lack of suitable leadership (the clever village boy who 
ollege seldom returns, and so the 
village loses a natural leader!) these are barriers that can 
only be surmounted through the right type of education. In 
fact much of what passes under the broad title of rural re- 
construction, really boils down to education in one form or 
another; hence it cannot be too often or too strongly re- 
emphasized that one of India’s most immediate and urgent 
tasks is to formulate for her rural population a practical, 
workable, and fruitful system of education. 

Attempting to formulate such an education, one should not 
hesitate to draw on the experience of other countries which 
have had similar problems to solve. But there must be no 
attempt at transplantation; for, in the matter of education 

ther countrys poison. 


also, one country’s meat may be ano 
2 icula and methods may be þor- 


Princi jectives, CU 

A aoe eae be translated into the Indian idiom 
and adapted and modified to suit Indian needs and condi- 
tions before being accepted and put into operation. 

\ Many efforts have been made in India, during the past 
century, to evolve a truly rural education suited to the spe- 
cial needs and circumstances of the Indian villager. Most 
of them have taken the form of attempts to adapt and modify 

the education given in towns to rural conditions. Some of 

them have met with a partial success, but, being half-way 
houses, they have not succeeded in their goal of preparing 
the rural child to be a fuller and more effective member of 
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his community. Indian educationists, 
drew nearer and the need of finding a s 
pressing, became more and more convi 
solution was necessary; many solutions 
but, as was fitting, the vital inspiration for the new type of 
rural education which the Country so desperately needed 


came from the Apostle of the Masses himself. 
Gandhiji’s blueprint for rural 


meditation and of his unique per: 
standing of rural Indi A 


as Independence 
olution grew more 
need that a radical 
were put forward, 


emic education of < talk and chalk? 
for all children, but for the vil 
cation must be 


a ; essentially practical, realistic rooted in 
village life, and, to a great extent, utilitarian in the best 
sense, Rural education 


» according to the Mahatma, should 
not merely have a ‘ i 


able to pay its Way, partially or wholly, by the products of 
the craft being sold, either 
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be unashamedly craft-centred, vocational and self-supporting 
and his parallel insistence that it must have a deep and 
secure socio-moral and spiritual basis were the cardinal fea- 
tures of the original Wardha Scheme. ‘By education, 
stated the Mahatma, ‘I mean the all-round drawing out of 
the best in the child and man—body, mind and spirit. 
Literacy is not the end of education, or even its beginning. 
It is only one of the means by which men and women may 
be educated. Literacy is in itself no education. I would 
begin a child’s education by teaching it a useful Handicraft 
and enabling it to produce from the moment it begins its 
training.’ Mat 
The Wardha Scheme, more completely and authoritative- 
ly interpreted by the Zakir Husain.Commission, was accept- 
most of the States when political power 
and control of education was transferred to them in 1987, 
and basic education, on an experimental basis, was attempt- 
ed in several States in carefully selected areas. As a result 
of these early experiments certain shortcomings of the 
Scheme vere revealed — that education could never be 
entirely self-supporting without losing much of its educa- 
tive value; that a complete education could not be given 
through a single craft or even many crafts, and consequent- 
ly that basic education must be both craft-centred and 


environment-centred; that it was useless educating the 
child up to the age of 14, if, after leaving school, his little 
learning was swamped by the weight of adult ignorance and 
illiteracy. S yle 
The Mahatma refused to abandon ps pancinies of educa- 
tion i ri roductive crafts and se -supporting 
onjin and ireug P that a complete educa- 


schools, but he did see quite clearly . 
tion must be environment-centred as well as craft-centred, 


and that to limit basic education to the few years during 
which a child was at school. and then to release him into an 


ed in principle by 
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parents, specially the mothers 
educate a family, 
child. Hence, th 
into Nai Talim 
Mahatma defined “Basic education 
must become literally an education for life. Our scope is 
no longer limited to the child between 7-14. Nai Talim has 


extended its scop pan of life from the 
moment of conc death. 


several committees of experts have elaborated them into a 
well-integrated schem p syllabuses, and experi- 
Under it education is divided 
ducation from 3-5; basic ele- 
; ; and post-basic and adult edu- 
cation from 144 onward. Thou e scheme was not 
atures of basic edu- 
of the Central Ad- 
truction in Educa- 


munities, and, more recently, the 
n, the Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
§ Commission h 
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Denmark, to meet the vital and imperative need for post- 
basic or adult-rural education in India, without which true 
democracy will be impossible. But though all States have ac- 
cepted basic education in principle as the pattern for the 
elementary stage in education, very few, as the recent 
Report of the Assessment Committee on Basic Educa- 
tion’ points out, are implementing it adequately, and only 
at Sevagram in Wardha, at Banipur in West Bengal, and 
perhaps one or two other centres is the complete programme 
of Nai Talim being attempted. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s emphasis on crafts, both in their 
educational and productive aspects, and on environment- 
centred education goes to the heart of the matter; a solu- 
tion to the vexed problem of rural education in India must 
be sought along these lines, for the traditional type of 
urban education, with its heavy “academic” bias, is un- 


suited to rural conditions and needs. 

But, in keeping with many discerning well-wishers, the 
author does not believe that the many-sided and all-round 
education of body, mind, character and spirit which 
Gandhiji envisaged can be given through the copyright 


form of Basic Education patented by some of its more fervid 
apologists. 
Education with a strong vocational and environmental 
bias, and with a variety of crafts and environment-centred 
activities to give it life, substance and reality, certainly; but 
æ not ‘Crafts’ and ‘Learning by Doing’ as the Be-All and 
nd-All of education. Craft and activity-centred educa- 
tion definitely; but not over-emphasized to the point where 
they become anti-intellectual and anti-liberal in their im- 
pact. The gospel of the dirty hands and activity-centred 
education can be carried too far, Books may be, 
as Dr. Johnson termed them, ‘a mighty bloodless sub- 
stitute for life; nevertheless they are essential for 


soa 
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ivi ili books freely and 

lete living, and the ability to use bi ; 
Suerte as a stimulus to abstract thinking and creative 
activity must remain one of the main objects of education, 


t, self-supporting; 
t to be a commer- 


and creative value, and its vita 
dynamic part of a truly liberal 
And, finally, it must never 


1s connection the ai 
quote the sober and bal 


on “Education in the Five-Year Plan’. 

‘The idea of basic education,’ wrote Prof. Mathai soon 
after the publication of the First Five-Year Plan, ‘ was born 
out of the practical needs of rural India. The idea has 
developed into a Significant contribution to educational 
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thought and practice. It would seem obvious that, in the 
immediate future, the pattern of the greater part of Indian 
primary education would have to be basic. 

We must however, bear in mind certain caveats. A 
considerable proportion of our children may always need 
basic education, but we need not think of it as the ideal 
type of education for all our children all of the time.’ 


Hence, while accepting basic education in principle as 
the most promising pattern for the elementary education of 
the greater majority of Indian children who live in her 
hundreds of thousands of villages, we must remember that 
“there is no copyright for basic education,’ even for educa- 
tion at the primary or elementary level, and that ‘education 
in India has a better chance of progress if several vital 
systems exist side by side.’ ý 

With the Mahatma’s conception of Nai Talim as education 
for life, through life, the author is, however, in full and 
unqualified agreement. This idea is now universally accep- 


ted by educationists and needs no justification. ' 
The sub-stages of Nai Talim applied to rural education 


will be broadly as follows — pre-basic (3-5), junior basic 
(6-11), and senior basic (11-14); post-basic or the paca 
of youth (14-18), and adult education from 18 upwar ; A 
these stages must be carefully integrated and articulated, 
and at every one of these stages the education provided 
should grow naturally out of the needs, abilities and apti- 
tudes of the child at each stage of development, and its 
principal objective should be to enable the child to live a 
fuller and richer life in his milieu and not to isolate him. 
Elementary basic education from 6-14 in one school, pro- 
viding an integrated course including both he junior or 
senior stages, will provide the backbone of the E 
village child’s education. To be effective, and He prevent ie 
current wastage, stagnation and relapse into illiteracy, ae 
education from 6-14 must be rapidly made free, universa 
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tate Governments, 
ulsory, the Central and S 
aaa granting financial aid to needy parents who 


on will be for the majority of 

ucation they will receive, it 
should be carefully planned to yield maximum fruit. The 
» and grow out of the phy- 
nt. The 3 R’s should be 


central place in 
should not be Over- 


emphasised at the expense of the heart; 
the emotions whic 


gs of human action 
Ik-songs and dances, 
drama are all power- 
should be fully ex- 
nd to socialize the 


munity; and, finally, as Gandhiji never ceased to stress, 
primary attention mus 


to the moral and spiritual 
development of the children, 


The child’s education should not come to an abrupt end 
when he leaves school at 14; 


evening classes, supplemented 
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education during slack seasons in residential Rural Insti- 
tutes for young people on the model of the Danish Folk 
Schools. Education for parenthood and for his other duties 
as an adult citizen, and vocational training to enable him 
to do his work more effectively should form an important 
part of the young agriculturist’s education which should be 
conducted on much freer and more informal lines than at 
school. And what may broadly be termed ‘education for 
citizenship’ or social education must continue throughout 


the adult’s life. 
To be truly functional, 
Not, as the Prime Minister 


Village schools and institutes need 
has recently stressed in a circular 


letter to Chief Ministers, be elaborate and costly structures. 
They should be proof against the elements, but their inter- 
nal fittings should be simple, adaptable to many uses, and 
easily movable. Class-rooms should be bright and airy, 


and be divided by moveable partitions so that several rooms 
large hall for a village meet- 


can be converted easily into a 
ing or a rural drama. Above all, the school must not occupy 
a “place apart’ in the village; it should be the heart of 
illage life and the focus of rural uplift, and for this pur- 
Pose it should be at once an educational, a social, a recrea- 
tional and a community centre — 4 real family school and 
during the day, youth 


club which caters for the children x z 
in the evening, and the elders in the evenings. It is 


rough community institutions of this type, acting as nerve 
centres and Daa stations, that the vexed problem of 
Tural uplift and reconstruction will finally be solved — pro- 


vided that the right type of teachers can be found to make 


the vil] rural institutes 4 real success. Such 
age schools and from the villages themselves, 


teachers ith d 

r be drawn : : 
or be ewer who have a real vocation and aptitude 
for this type of work — urban conscripts, OF unemployed 
graduates from the towns driven by necessity to the 
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villages, will never do the job satisfactorily, Unless men 
and women teachers in sufficient numbers and of the right 
quality are forthcoming, and are given a status and salary 


befitting their high vocation, no scheme of rural education, 
however perfect, can even hope to be a real success, for, as 
the Prime Minister has em: 


hasised recently, ‘ good schools 
revolve round good teachers 


CHAPTER 13 
THE FOLK HIGH SCHOOLS IN DENMARK 


DexMank’s Folk High Schools are one of the most public- 
ised educational experiments of our time — and one of the 
most successful. Their world-wide fame, and the generous 
praise showered on them by foreign experts, such as Sir 
Richard Livingstone who hails them as ‘the most success- + 
ful experiment in mass education of our time, is on the 
whole richly deserved. For there can be little doubt that 
the Folk High Schools have been one of the chief agencies 
responsible for changing backward, feudal Denmark of the 
late 18th century into one of the most modern, progressive 
and cultured democracies of our day. 

But no institution, dealing intimately with human beings, 
can afford to live on past laurels and stored-up capital; 
Vitality and growth are dynamic, and, unless an institution 
grows and changes with human life, it will soon outgrow its 
The Folk High Schools have completed one 
great era of their history, and their work has been well 
done. Another great era is ahead, caused by the upheaval 
of two World Wars and a Technological Revolution within 
the short space of a quarter of a century. How 
far are the Folk High Schools attempting to meet 
the challenge of the times, and how far are they 
equipped, materially and spiritually, to do ‘so effectively? 
The time is ripe for such a revaluation, more especially as 
many progressive Indian educationists are holding them up 
as a model for India to emulate. 

The present is born of the past, and is a preparation for 
the future. Hence, it is essential to examine briefly how the 
Folk High Schools evolved, and their present condition, 
before we attempt to predict their possible future. The 
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usefulness. 
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Folk High Schools, it is well known, were born of the 
inspiration and labour of two of Denmark’s most famous 
sons — the inspiring fervour of Nicolai Grundtvig, and the 
practical genius of Christian Kold; Grundtvig supplied the 
gleam and the vision, Kold gave it ‘a local habitation and 
ainame’. 

The Folk High School 
practical expression at th 
a time when Denmark m 
been politically emanci 


idea was first conceived and given 
e beginning of the 19th century, at 
ost needed it. The peasants had just 
pated from their feudal landlords, 
but they were like sheep without a shepherd, ignorant, 
corrupt, bewildered. Grundtvig saw quite clearly that 
political freedom would be a menace instead of a boon, 
unless the peasants Were economically, culturally, and 
spiritually emancipated as well, “A man can be noble, 
Grundivig passionately believed, “whatever his position in 
life may be’ — provided he were given an education tO 
develop his potentialities and bring to the surface his latent 
nobility. Grundtvig Was convinced that the newly-emanci- 
pated peasants could bring about their own salvation 
and the regeneration of the nation, but that to accomplish 
this regeneration they would need an entirely new type of 
education, an education that would stir their hearts, rous¢ 
their imagination, quicken their intelligence, and make them 
discover their souls. 

This new education called for a “School for life’. 
Grundtvig realized this clearly, but it was not till he 
inflamed Kold with his ideal that it became a practical 
reality. The first F olk High School was started by Kold in 
Zeeland, it caught on ; i 


apex and glory of Denmarks system 
of rural education, Th ee r 
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Denmark with an annual enrolment of thousands, and one or 
more attendances at them has become a normal part of 
every Danish farmer's life. 

Denmark’s famous Folk High Schools are of two slightly 
different types—there are the older and more famous 
Grundtvigian F.H.S., and the newer F.H.S. started by the 
Lutheran ‘Inner Missions’ Society. The latter largely main- 
tain the spirit and inspirational approach of the Grundtvigian 
schools, but differ from them in curricula, methods, and, to 
some extent, even in outlook. The Grundtvigian schools 
are religious in an undenominational sense of the term, non- 
vocational, and rely on the ‘living word’ more than on more 
formal methods of instruction. The ‘Inner Missions’ schools 
are more actively religious, preaching an active Lutheran 
type of Christianity; they place great stress on vocational 
education, which takes up about fifty per cent of their course, 
and they rely more on written work and formal methods of 
teaching than on the ‘living word’. In broad outlines, in 
spirit and in atmosphere, however, the schools agree, and 
there is a healthy co-operation and competition between 
them which is of mutual benefit to both. 

The students of the Folk High School are not, as is some- 
times represented, a complete cross-section of Danish society. 
They are drawn mainly from rural Denmark, and the major- 
ity of them are small tenant farmers between the ages of 
18-25, with a very small admixture of peasant labourers. 
Attempts have been made, and are being made, by indivi- 
dual F.H.S. in the vicinity of the large towns to attract towns- 
people to the schools; they have not been very successful 
because of the difference in the outlook and approach to life 
between the farmer and artisan, and the gap between the 
two classes in Denmark is almost as wide as it is in other 
countries. Generally only about twenty-five per cent of the 
students have had any education beyond the elementary 
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stage, but their experience of life, their enthusiasm, and 
their zeal for learning compensate for deficiencies in factual 
knowledge, and, under skilled management, it is claim- 
ed they can be taught as much in five months as the aver- 
age secondary school child learns in one or two years. 


The Folk High School approaches its students both as 
individuals and as members of a social organism which 
gives it a dual aim—to develop all the potentialities of 
the students as individuals, and to fit them for member- 
ship of their community and their nation, Folk High 
Schools aim to give a liberal education not a vocational 
training, to prepare for life not a position in life, to stimu- 
late the intelligence and emotions not to train the memory, 
to awaken the desire to learn rather than to teach; in short 


they aim to arouse in the student the yearning, and to give 
a the Opportunity and teach him how to educate him- 
self. 


The curriculum is planned with this end in view. The 
Humanities form its basis, especially the Mother Tongue, 
History and Literature. Emphasis is placed on language 
because it is the chief bond and means of communication 
with one’s fellows, and plays a powerful role in shaping & 
man's thoughts, feelings and ideas, ‘as faith binds man to 
God, so the Mother tongue binds him to his fellows.’ The 
Mother tongue is taught as a living, dynamic mode of com- 
munication, through songs, ballads, and living conversation 


and discussion, for the founder of the Folk High Schools 


> nor in the pens of the 
he people.’ National 


perience of life on a large scale, is 


not only the best, but 
the only thing by means of which on 


e can rightly enlighten 
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Both History and Literature, on which 
aught from a frankly inspirational 
Il collections of facts, but as the 
at men of all time which 


young people.’ 
equal stress is laid, are t 
point of view, not as du 
inspiring stories or ideas of the gre 
will rouse the students to go out and create their own 


history. Foreign languages (particularly English, German 
and French), Natural Sciences, and Civics for the head; and 


music and singing, and dancing for the heart complete the 
‘academic’ curriculum. Manual work forms the chief 
component of its ‘ practical? side — every student has to 
do an hours manual labour every day for the welfare of 
the F.H.S. and the community, in order to emphasise the 
dignity of labour, and to balance and complete their 


academic education. 

The methods used are those : me 
abilities and experiences of the youthful stuc ents. Grundt- 
vig was convinced that ‘all knowledge which does not find 
a response in the life of the reader is dead,’ hence he was 


very much opposed to an excessive dependence oi bon or 
mere instruction. at the MHS aims 


The education given ] 
to use and to build on the previous opman of ie 
students, hence their approach is practical and rea ine eat 
linked to life at every point: Methods res are sig ; ae 
Promote joyous activity ov art of ne aa S í a 
aim ‘to enliven. and enlighten together, and to inspire hi 


students never to cease learning. 


the personality of the teacher ato them his enthusiasm 
can exert on his pupils by P?° 


and ideals by living, working, and studying with them. 


a 
life-giving, stimulat- 
Grundtvig himself relie the ; ! 
gn ara F.HS., lacking 
ing word’; subsequent oe OEN ve AE 
Grundtvig’s force of personality and eloquence, 0 
to rely as much on ‘Jiving conv 


Discussion 
§roups vy ci d more in 
ps, study circles, an te) 


most in conformity with the 
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coming more and more into favour, D P be D sen 
day when students are less naive and unsophis a he 
in the past, fee Cae less sensitive to the p 

i ‘living word’. 

ae aes sree tremendous success achieved by ae 
Folk High Schools in the past, and still being achieved in s 
present, have been defined by Sir Richard Livingstone to ) 
three-fold; the F.H.S. are residential so that education is 
caught as well as taught; they are for young adults, who aue 
at what Grundtvig called ‘ the decisive period of their lives 
when they can learn quickest and best; and their happy 
community life and fellowship which is, perhaps, the best 
part of the education they provide, A fourth reason for their 
success, which Sir Richard overlooked, is their truly demo- 
cratic character, Freedom is the keynote of these schools; 
not only is the Head independent of Government interfer- 
ence or control, but in the schools themselves the relations 
between the staff and students are free and easy in the best 
sense. Besides the fraternity which Sir Richard stressed, 
there is also equality between the students, staff, and even 
the domestic servants; irrespective of class or any other 
differences, all play, work and study side by side as friends 
and equals. 

There can be no questioning the tre 


for good which the Folk High Schools 
heir manifold benefits may be summed 
ing heads — indi 


vidual, social, 
moral and spiritual, Their effect o 
all-embracing; it is the student as 
centre of interest in the school, an 
make the school fit his needs, and 
his latent potentialities so 


primary emphasis on the 
a stress on the individual’ 


mendous influence 
exert on Denmark: 
up under the follow- 
economic, political, and 
n the individual student is 
an individual who is the 
d every effort is made to 
draw out and develop all 
as to make him a ‘full man *. This 
individual is balanced by as great 
s duty of service to the community 
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in the school and the wider community outside. The 
lively fraternity and equality existing in the school are the 
best possible social education that could be given to the 
student; caught up in the joyous community life, he learns 
to overcome his selfishness and to work for the good of his 
fellows and of his country. Economically the F.H.S. is 
largely responsible for the economic prosperity and pro- 
gress of the Danish farmers, and politically it has been of 
value in elevating them to social and cultural equality with 
the middle classes in the town and enabling them to chal- 
lenge the supremacy of the latter in the political field. 
Great as these achievements are, yet greater than them 
all has been the spiritual regeneration of the country 
brought about by the F olk High Schools and the great moral 
influence thev exert on their students, even at the present 
day. The Folk High Schools not only teach valuable things, 
they strengthen the character and form the personality of 
their students, and set them on the path to an ‘interpretation 
of life’, a working and workable philosophy of life and work 
that gives them a raison d'être and an outlook and an atti- 
tude that are of immense benefit to them when they return 
to the workaday world. The refreshment of mind and spirit 
which Danish farmers, who have been labouring in the field 
all summer, receive from these schools in winter is difficult 
to put into words; it may be best suggested by the words of 
one enthusiastic student who after his first experience fer- 
vently ejaculated ‘I felt as if I had takona Poia ra 
Nothing human is perfect, and the Fo > S i ae : Q 
not claim perfection. They have far from solve | a T heir 
outstanding problems, and a recent falling off in ot nee 
seems to indicate that something 1s lacking either in the 


i olk High Schools, or both. 

outl nark, or in the Folk Hig 5 
Ea youth must shoulder much of the blame 
for they lack the moral and spiritual fervour and enthusiasm 
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of their parents, and are much more sophisticated ad 
worldly. But the Folk High School, themselves also su ct 
from defects and limitations, and many of their old a 
and traditions are in the melting pot. Among the rura 
youth — though by no means all sections of it — they have 
done and are doing admirable work; but they have failed to 
attract the vast new working-class youth which finds them 
too idealistic and completely out of touch with the realities 
of contemporary urban life and needs in Denmark, Some 
effort has been made by one of the two Folk High Schools 
especially those at Krogerup and Esbjerg, to adapt their 
principles, curricula and methods to the needs and interese 
of townsfolk, while retaining the Folk High School spirit 

in order to bring about mingling and 


been very successful. The only 
ment in this direction has been the 
Copenhagen, but as this scl i 
i imitation in the scope of its clien- 
tele which afflicts the average Folk High Schools. 

The stress of realities, the influence of the utilitarianism 
and materialism. of the urban areas, and the changed post- 


war scene in Denmark have also brought into being a tug- 


of-war between the liberal and vocational elements in the 
Folk High Schools, and 


marked differences of Opinion as to 
the relative emphasis that should be placed on each. The 
Majority of Danes are against sacrificing the liberal basis of 
the Folk High School for technical training, especially as 
the latter can be given much better in the Agricultural 
Schools or Evening Technical Classes and there is no time 
for both to be done properly in the five months a student is 
at the Folk High School. But the latter is gradually en- 
croaching on the former, especially in the schools run by 
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the “Inner Missions’. This conflict and confusion of aims 
and objectives is a limiting quality in the Folk High Schools 
at the present time. The Folk High Schools have also lost 
some of their former moral and spiritual influence over their 
students, who are often now poorer in quality and quantity, 
and who have been. more or less, affected by the material- 
istic, sceptical temper of the post-war world. Attendance 
at the Folk High Schools for many has become fashionable 
rather than a question of conviction, and many students 
regard it more as a pleasant holiday in congenial society 
rather than an avenue to culture and self-improvement. The 
fault is not only with students; the “interpretation of life’ 
offered by the Folk High Schools has often remained subs- 
tantially unchanged since their inception, whilst the world 
outside their walls has altered out of all resemblance with 


the past. 

Another serious difficulty facing these schools is that of 
finding suitable teachers with personalities inspiring enough 
to realise the original Grundtvigian ideals and objectives, 
and make a success of the ‘living word’ and other informal ° 
methods. ‘An institution is but the length and shadow of 
a man,’ and there are not many men who: have the type of 
character and personality necessary to make the Folk High 
Schools a success. Finally, there are economic difficulties; 
in spite of the generous State help, most of these schools, 
which are owned by individuals, have a struggle to keep 
going, and many of them have to convert themselves into 
hotels in the summer to be able to balance their budgets. 

The Folk High Schools of Denmark, then, are not wholly 
free from defects which limit and circumscribe their useful- 
ness. Their founders and supporters are keenly alive to 
their deficiencies and valiant efforts are being made to re- 
Some of these efforts have borne fruit; other 


medy them. 
ain as intractable as ever. 


difficulties rem 
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What of the future? Will the Folk High Schools survive? 
Will they grow in usefulness and importance, or will they 
die of old age and inanition? No definite or final answer 
can be given. One thing is certain — that the Folk High 
Schools will never die out, come what may. They are as 
firmly rooted in the Danish life and soil as the Public 
Schools are in England; and, for the country folk at least, 
they will always have an irresistible appeal and much to 
offer. But the Folk High Schools, as their discerning critics 
point out, must not allow themselyes to be bogged down 
hey will stagnate, wither, 
They must experi- 
round, especially in the all-important 
mon ground of knowledge and 
and artisans to bridge the 
g gap between the town and 
e Denmark into ‘ two nations’. 


of Denmark haye reached, 
what psychologists term, a ‘plateau’? in their short 


but remarkable history, and are awaiting a fresh 
creative impulse and a new vision to guide them 
to a newer and greater era of utility and value, not 
only to Denmark but to the world. 

Have the Danish Folk Schools anything of value 
to offer to India? Herr Peter Manniche, Principal 


of the International People’s College, Elsinore, who 
tecently visited Indi 


a under the auspices of UNESCO, 
has attempted an answer to this vitally important 
question in an 


; article on ‘The Possible Adaptation of 
the Danish Folk School to India’ published in the October 


‘36 issue of “Secondary Education’. This article by an 
acknowledged authority on the Folk Schools is a practical, 
realistic study of the issue, and should be studied in detail 
by educational administrators and others interested in the 
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creation of Indian counterparts to the Danish Folk Schools. 
Only a few points are singled out for special emphasis here. 
Herr Manniche aptly began by pointing out that ‘many 
of the conditions preceding the establishment of Folk High 
Schools in Denmark correspond to those in India today ° and 
Went on to stress that basic similarities in the Danish and 
Indian economy and the socio-moral climate of opinion, 
their common democratic compulsions, values and objec- 
tives, and the rural educational policies of post-Indepen- 
dence India form a favourable background in this country 
for a rural education somewhat similar to the Danish one. 
There will be, of course, as Herr Manniche is well aware, 
Obvious difficulties in adapting the Danish folk school idea 
to India. It would be difficult for many young Indian 


farmers to find a clear 3-5 month ee in which a 
Could at . ‘the gap between the mental acquirement 0 
attend; ‘the gap level needed by the folk high 


ndian farmer youth and the ) J 
school on ie Danish pattern is still too large, and the oe 
cultural objectives of the Danish institutions er =F 
Neither possible nor desirable in India, for the In ia ol 
high school ‘should be as Gandhi wanted his ee s tonl : 
agriculture and craft centred as well as cu ius Oe 
With suitable modifications, such as the one sugges siao 
and others dictated by differences m the eee eae 
btaining in India, Herr Manniche is ponar r a 
Danish Folk School can be profitably adapte 
Needs and conditions. oe e 
soon that the historical enola E methods and 
Chools, their principles, aims, organisa enh cree 
ose their success and m educationists to 
swil repay careful a “Tolk Schools and 
pure that our own Janata Colleges, hich have derived 
‘wal Institutes of Higher Education, W 
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their inspiration and character largely from the Folk Schools 
of Denmark, are developed along sound and healthy lines. 
He feels, therefore, that he cannot better conclude this 
chapter than by quoting verbatim the concluding para- 
graph of Herr Manniche’s stimulating article. 


‘The folk high schools in Denmark have greatly helped 
to develop a sense of national fellowship. But they are 
not a Danish, nor a Scandinavian monopoly. National 
considerations must not make us forget humanity as a 
whole. Human progress depends on the give and take 
between social classes and nations. A fruitful interchange 
of folk high school teachers and students between Denmark, 
India and other countries would help to bring about a 
realisation of national possibilities as well as understanding 


of the world around and thus create that human inter- 
nationalism so necessary if any political internationalism 
is to function.’ 


CHAPTER 14 
LINTON VILLAGE COLLEGE 


Epvcation in the past was largely a community affair and 
took place in the heart of the community; it has in our day 
tended increasingly to withdraw into an ivory tower of its 
own with unfortunate consequences. 

This withdrawal of the school from the life of the com- 
munity was in England most noticeable in the towns. The 
village schools continued to preserve a fairly close contact 
with village life and society till recently, when with the 
reorganization of elementary education into two distinct 
stages — primary and secondary — it became necessary to 
send village children after 11+ to the nearest Secondary 
school, generally located in a nearby country town. This 
withdrawal of the child from his village to send him to a 
distant school, where he obtained a secondary education 
with an urban bias, set up internal stresses in these village 
children which led many of them to forsake the village, in 
which they no longer were at home, for the many attrac- 
tions of the town, thus depriving the villages of their best 
brains and talents, Nor could the intelligent village youth 
be blamed for his choice, for village life tended to be dull, 
monotonous and limited, offering no scope for a rich or 
varied intellectual, social and cultural life. 

Perturbed by these facts, and by the steady drift of talent 
and ability from the villages to the towns, the farsighted 
Director of Education of the Cambridgeshire County 
Council, Mr. Henry Morris, settled down to the task of 
devising a system of education that would remedy these 
serious defects and deficiencies in the Council’s educational 
provisions for the largely rural area ae it was res- 
Ponsible, The result of this planning was the Village College. 
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As with all novel ideas his plan met with ee 
from many quarters, but he persevered with it. ise ie 
Village College at Impington proved a great success; thr 4 
others were started in other parts of the area, and it is hope 
ilding similar colleges 
in Cambridgeshire. 
age College, wherein lies its ori- 
ginality, and how far has it succeeded in bridging the gap 
and the community, and in filling the 
social and cultural vacuum of village life? And has it any- 
thing to offer to India in the solution of her rural paur 
tional problems? These questions may be best answered 
by examining the objectives, organization and achievements 
of one of the four existing colleges — Linton Village Col- 


lege — which the author had the pleasure of visiting and 
studying, 


Linton Village College lies in the heart of rural Cam- 
bridgeshire, and caters for 5,000 people of all ages scattered 
in small villages or isolated farmsteads within an area of 

ve square miles. Under the Education Act of 1944, 
Local Education Authorities were charged with the duty 
of Contributing towards the spiritual, moral, mental and 
physical development of the community in their adminis- 
trative area J efficient education in their 
areas shall be ; J ans of primary, secondary, 
and adult education? Instead of diffusing its provision of 
facilities for ation in a variety of 

to isolate the various sections of a 
community fro 


rand from the community as a 
whole, the Village 


Se College attempts to concentrate as many 
of them as possible in it 


s own hands. `The Village College 
is unique in that it does not cater for a particular type or 
activity or age-group, or for a particular village: it caters for 
the whole community, men, Women and children of all 
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villages within an area of five square miles, and it endea- 
vours to provide for the infinite variety of tastes and inter- 
ests of its clientele, who are of both sexes and of all ages, 
abilities, and aptitudes. Primary education is still given, as 
it is best given, in the Village Schools; but from there on- 
wards the Village College takes over by providing a Secon- 
dary School, a Juvenile Employment Advisory Service, a 
Youth Service for ‘young people of both sexes from 15-18, 
and a wide variety of facilities for the further education of 
their elders. It is thus a School, a Vocational Guidance and 
Employment Bureau, an Adult Education Centre, a Health 
Clinic, and a Club for the family; in short a Community 
Centre for the social and cultural life of the rural area it 
serves, providing many of those amenities which at present 
townspeople possess and villagers lack. 

Linton Village College is a long functional build- 
ing, constructed largely of concrete and glass, amid an 
idyllic rural environment, and surrounded by a lovely 


a small model farm which are run by the 


garden and 
It contains a large 


school children assisted by their elders. 
hall for film shows, plays, social functions and conferences; 
a swimming pool, a cafeteria, and several rooms that can 
be used for the meetings of the various voluntary organisa- 
tions and societies and classes in the evenings, and as class- 
rooms during the day. The Day School department is staff- 
and experienced teachers, whose services are 
also available for the adult activities in the evening, and in 
charge of the College is the Warden who plans, co-ordinates 
and guides all its varied activities, and has almost complete 
freedom in ordering matters, in co-operation with his staff 
and ‘ pupils’, as he thinks fit. This freedom in the hands of 
a well-qualified and experienced man of vision is vitally 
important, for much experiment and flexibility are required 
to adapt the individual Village Colleges to varying local 


ed by capable 
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needs and circumstances, and no uniform plan can be 
attempted for the whole area. 

One great difficulty in rural areas is that of distances and 
the lack of transport facilities. This difficulty has been sur- 
mounted by the College providing its own transport to bring 
and take back the school children every day; such transport 
is also freely available, three evenings in the week, for the 
youth and adults. Free transport gives to people in all parts 
of the area for which the College provides an equal oppor- 
tunity to partake of its benefits, and enables them to feel 
that the College belongs to them as much as it does to those 
fortunate enough to live within walking distance of it. 

Linton Village College functions throughout the year, but 
it is most busy in the winter when the rural folk have less 
work and hence more time to enjoy its facilities, and when 
these facilities are most enjoyed as an alternative to the 
tedium and discomfort of the bleak, cold winter evenings: 


Almost the entire cost of the College is borne by the County 
Council, but members pay a nominal subscription per term 
as Club fees 


, and a small ad hoc charge is levied for each 
activity in which the adult or the child participates on the 
sound principle that people only fully appreciate something 
when they pay for it. 

Linton Village College not only forms a focus for all the 


social and cultural activities of the area it serves, it also is 
an energising centre from which culture is diffused through- 
out the neighbourhood and 


through all sections of village 
society. It has not made the fatal mistake of attempting to re- 
move all activities from the individual villages and center- 
ing them in the College; instead it adopts the much healthier 
plan of carrying its activities into the villages by helping the 
villages to develop their Own activities, crafts and local 
societies, and stimulating them to break new ground, The 
Assistant Tutor of the College, for instance, runs a Youth 
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Club in each village which forms the centre and focus of the 
activity of village youth and effectively prepares them for 
adult responsibilities and activities; for the village Women’s 
Societies, the College arranges practical courses in domestic 
science, hygiene and home management, both in the villages 
and at the College, and makes similar arrangements for the 
men. By this division of activities the Village College, and 
each individual village, undertakes what it can do best, 
and there is a healthy two-way traffic of ideas which is of 
immense mutual benefit. To allow the villages time and 
Opportunity to develop their own inner life and activities, 
the College is only open three days of the ede on 
ers and tutors being out in the villages on me gi er fee 
days — and it concentrates on physical, socia jou c ma 
activities, such as dramatics, swimming, ane go T Sn 
erences, dances, discussion groups, and al pr renee 
cal and cultural courses in which people 1 


Villages can fruitfully co-operate. : i the 
principles of freedom and voluntary eae “nor regiment- 

ody is neither patronized, no! TOA a and courses they 
ed; they themselyes decide what aeni eat to run these 
Want, and the College authorities neip ary skill, guidance 
Courses successfully, providin ? À Student 
and advice, if and wher they classes in the 

Ouncil, representative of all the ac the internal 
College, organises, co-ordinates an 
life and activities of the Goga, xing Board, 
Nominating one member tO the Co “which exercises a 
of officials and prominent non-officla 5 the College. This 
Seneral and benevolent supervision y rough sub-committees, 

tudent Council generally operates the Further Education 
SG ae ae ae ean ’ Sub-Committee, which 


10 
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advise the Council what courses to ho 
them. The Student Council also 
activities and collects any sums o 
needed, over and above the gener 
County Council, to launch out on new ventures and activ- 
ities. The Staff of the College act as guides and friends 
and helpers, assisting the people to tun, as skilfully as 
possible, their self-chosen activities, and, mainly by sug- 
gestion and example, creating a taste and desire for new 
social and intellectuai adventures, 

The existing Village Colleges have now been functioning 
successfully for several years. In the comparatively short 
space of time they have been in existence, they have dis- 
armed their critics, infused new life into the backward rural 
areas of Cambridgeshire, and proved to be the most success- 


ful experiment in tural education in England in recent times. 
Their achievements are 


striking one is that they ha 
isti the s 


Id and where to hold 
runs all social welfare 
f money that may be 
ous financial aid of the 


» for village folk, a much 


3 by bringing adult education to; 
the community as a whole; and by stressing by word and 
example that education in its fullest sense is conterminous 
with life, and that its main 


? 


happy and complete life, 
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cultural life and activity in a particular rural region, 
and by creating a socio-cultural region, parallel to that of 
the town, and having all the amenities of a town, yet spe- 
cially adapted to the needs and interests of rural folk. 

To the general theory and practice of rural education, the 
Village Colleges have made a great contribution. They 
have pricked the dangerous fallacy that education can only 
be carried on in a school building by making the centre of 
education the village as a whole; they have abandoned the 
limiting idea of a fixed time or age for education by treat- 
ing it as a continuous, dynamic, lifelong process of growth 
and development, each stage of which is equally important; 
and, finally, they have proved that education is least valu- 
able when it is ‘imposed’ by an expert, and most fruitful 
when it becomes a co-operative endeavour between 
teachers and pupils living and learning together. 

No institution, however good, can be transplanted 
from one country to another. But if the dynamic Village 
a, like the Folk High School idea, is translated 
into the Indian idiom and adapted to India’s unique rural 
conditions and needs, the author feels it will contribute much 
towards the solution of the problem of devising a vital 
system of education suited to all sections of India’s rural 


masses, 


College ide 


CHAPTER 15 


ADULT EDUCATION IN INDIA 


‘Ir’, states a British Colon: 
Education in African Societ 
provement of the life 


ial Office publication, Mass 
Y, “we are to secure the im- 
of the community, we are brought 
face to face with the conclusion that improvement depends 
upon the training of the community as a whole, and 
measures must be taken for the education of the community 
as a whole. Plans made at one level must ensure the fulfil- 
ment of activities at other levels. What is planned for the 
adult must have some relation to what is planned for the 
child? These words of wisdom have particular relevance 
in India at the present moment, The ideal of free, uni- 
versal, compulsory, elementary education for all children 
from 6-14 laid down by the Constitution is eminently desir- 
able, but even its speedy implementation will leave such 
young people relatively uneducated, unless it is followed 


up by a period of youth and adult education planned on 
sound and constructive lines. 

With the emer 
extension of the 
all political 


ekers ever ready to exploit the people 
for their own advantage. India is no exception, and if 
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truth, goodness, tolerance and charity are to triumph over 
the active forces of hatred, greed, fear and intolerance, and 
over the dead hand of regionalism, revivalism, casteism and 
communalism, the masses must be educated to distinguish 
truth from prejudice and the sheep from the goats, and to 
choose and follow the right leaders. 

India has won political freedom, she still has to win 
economic, social, moral and spiritual freedom, or her politi- 
cal renaissance will be built upon sand and will collapse at 
the first serious onslaught of subversive forces from within 
or without. Only education, in its fullest sense, can make 
such a renaissance complete. What India needs most 
urgently at the present moment is, as our Prime Minister 
stressed in his last Independence Day address, real national 
unity, a deep sense of nationhood and brotherhood that will 
unite all her divergent linguistic, religious, racial and cultural 
groups, and be the best safeguard against the dangerous 
fissiparous tendencies of linguistic fanaticism, regionalism 
and revivalism that are threatening to Balkanise her. No 
mere legislation or compulsion can bring this (aos Be isa 
task primarily for education — the eer on o c ae 
and, equally, the education of young peop e a of ade ` 

Adults, at home and in the community, set the cultura 
tone of a community ‘and exert a greater ae on 
children than the schools. If we educate our © Idren up 
to the age of 14, and then release them into an sa 
illiterate adult circle, a total or partial relapse into illiteracy, 

be inevitable. The grow- 


ignor intransigence will . 
orao an e children and their elders must 


in ional gap between 
pleducation Vee pitious schemes of compulsory 


be bridged if the present am 
Sanaa een for the former are not to prove costly 


failures a 
ion i jal in India in order 
And dult education 1s essentia i 

m of her people may be enabled to live fully 
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and abundantly, and not merely exist as the vast majority, 
of them do at present. 


Life for the average Indian adult 
is very far from being the joyous, happy adventure it should 
be, for, lacking the ability to read and write, most of the 
normal avenues of learning and pleasure are closed to them. 
It is about time that the masses were liberated from the 
chains of their ignorance, and given their fair share not 
only in the material goods of the country, but in her rich 
heritage of culture. 


About the ur 


But, when one gets down to 
appears to be overwhelming. 
tms of literacy, the problem is 
cent of the men and over 90 


Adult education has alw. 
educational development i 
cause of their erroneous ‘ 
tion on the education of t 


ays been the neglected factor in 
n India. The British, partly be- 
filtration’ theory —a concentra- 

he ‘élite’ in the fond hope that 
education would in some mysterious way ‘filter’ down to 
the masses! —, partly because of the magnitude of the 
undertaking and its possible political repercussions, did 
little or nothing about it, World War II, the dawn of in- 
dependence, the bost-partition orgies of bloodshed and 
hatred, and the ya: 


st influx of refugees needing rehabilitation 
grimly highlighted the urgency of the problem. But the 


importance of adult education was realised even before In- 
dependence, and during the past quarter-century — organ- 


ised adult education is a recent phenomenon — efforts have 
een made in many States in India to cater for the needs 
of adult illiterates, whil 


e progressive local bodies like the 
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Bombay Corporation, and voluntary agencies of all kinds 
such as the Y.M.C.A., the Jamia Milia, the Mysore Adult 
Educational Council, the South India Adult Education Asso- 
ciation and a few of the Universities have also contributed 
their groat or their mite towards the same good cause. And, 
finally, to co-ordinate Central and Siate, official and non-offi- 
cial activities in this field, and to frame a progressive All- 
India policy for the proper development of adult education, 


the All-India Adult Education Association was founded in 


1987 which has done much spade work through its confer- 


ences, seminars and publications. 

The Sargent Report (1944) put forward a 22-year plan for 
the imparting of literacy to all adults between 14-40 years, 
through Night Schools in the towns and Adult Education 
Centres in the villages, at an annual cost of about Rs. 3 crores 
a year, and the Planning Commission in its first Plan stated 
that adult or social education should permeate all develop- 
Ment programmes and that community development was 


essentially an educational process. In spite of such high 
ideals, however, little appreciable progress has been 
made, and the task of educating India’s millions of adult 
illiterates remains relatively untouched in most States, even 
after ten years of inde endence. 

It is ee lee was taken seriously in hand. No 
Scratching of the surface, such as has been done in most 
States these past ten years of freedom, will do. There must 
be an all-out attack, with all the resources at our command, 
and the money must be found, for ignorance and illiteracy 


will in the long run cost the country, much more than the 


money needed to liqui f£. N. K. Sidhanta, the 


daterit. | Prot, Ne 
present Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University, a years 
ago estimated this at 4 capital aren of pe i coe 
Spy “vear period, anc, thereafter, a rec g ex- 
Dread over a 7-year per! ma 


Penditure of Rs. 7.5 crores pet annum. 
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the average annual expenditure at Rs. 27 crores over the a 
ten-year period. This may seem to the unthinking to be 


a lot of money to spend on adult education, but, if we can 
afford to spend a 


surely afford to sp 
tenth of that am 


n well-established educational prin- 
ciples and conducted along sound lines. : 

Widespread adult education in India 
should, in the author's opinion, be based on three main 


planks. Firstly, it should not flourish in isolation, but should 
part of a well-integrated sche 


if properly tended, soon grow and 
blossom and yield abundant fruit. Thirdly, there must be 
no regimentation or hard and fast master plan; preconceiv- 
ed ideas should be set aside, and a variety of approaches, 
formal and informal, ma 


and attention of the People of diff 
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predilections. The narrowly academic approach of the 
Schools and Universities should for the most part be avoid- 
ed, and the subject matter and methods of instruction should 
lave an integral relationship with the student's environ- 
ment and interests, and, as far as possible, grow out of them. 

Adult education in India is not really one problem, but 
two — an immediate, and a long-term one. The immediate 
task is to make literate India’s millions of illiterates. But 
Mere illiteracy, however desirable, is, as the Mahatma con- 
tinually stressed, not enough in the new context of freedom 
and universal suffrage. The long-term and ultimate objec- 
tive of adult education in free India, as has been emphasis- 
ed by India’s leading educationists, must therefore be not 
merely literacy but social education, the content of which 
Was aptly summed up by the late Union Minister of Educa- 
tion and Scientific Research, Maulana Azad, in his address 
to the UNESCO Seminar on Rural Education m 1951: 

‘ By social education we mean education for the compet 
man. It will give him li De Saal eE 
the world will become @ o him. It Mean 
him how to harmonise hims' X SEN as city 
make the best of the physical conditions roved crafts and 
sists. It is intended to teach him MIP ES economic 
modes of production jati hencan tan 
petterment. It also ain 

l m ri 

pat onw dete wag e Bla Ee mim aimag 

as 3 js educatio. T . 

in e he obtains some insight into the 

affairs of the world and can he 

decisions which will make for p° 
_ Tn short, social education aims to d d to equip them 
tialities and possibilities pi ae i alues necessary 
With the knowledge, ski Js, tools and V 


: ‘ndividuals, and to be 
live happily and abundantly ee: onl such a liberal 
Orthy and useful membe. 


ms at teaching 
dividual and 


evelop all the poten- 


rs of society. 
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conception of adult or social 
can hope to create the new India of our dreams. 


ment: Literacy is not education, 
ns to education, but it does 
ools with which one can set 
job. Literacy, therefore, must 
ctive, for to be able to read 


s the key to the storehouse of 
knowledge and culture. The eradication of illiteracy in 


India is, according to the world-famous expert in mass 
literacy methods, Dr. F rank 


nor is it the only mea 
provide the necessary t 
about completing the 
be the immediate obje 
and write is to posses; 


ir less fortunate brethren, ‘If 
dia will teach one a year, (using 
his scientific methods and techniques), ‘ this country will be 
wholly literate in five years’ categorically stated Dr, Lau- 
bach, and with ively small] expenditure of money. 
Once the ability to read and write has been acquired, adult 
earners can be introduced to wider fields of learning and 
experience — to hygienic living, to citizenship education, 
ies, tts’ and crafts, and other social 

and cultural activiti t will enable them to make the 
alents to better their socio-econo- 

mic condition, and to lead a fuller and more satisfying life. 


» and should grow at every 
Sts and needs of the students. No 
cut-and-dried syllabuses or Courses should be imposed from 

> Should consist not only of facts 
and information but of activities and experiences such as 
physical training, the practice of arts and crafts, music, 
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drama, puppetry, singing and folk-dancing. 

Much more important than the actual content of the 
courses are the methods employed to put them across. 
“Presentation ’, stated the late Dr. MacAlister Brew, an Eng- 
lish adult education expert,, “is nine-tenths of the job, and 
she went on to add that the adult tutor must be a salesman- 
cum-showman. Formal classroom methods are almost cer- 
tain to fail, except with a very small minority, for the 
average adult is not a student but a learner; oral instruc- 
tion is necessary but it must be supplemented by discus- 
sion and ‘learning by doing’; the adult must be approached 
not only through the ears, but through his stomach, eyes, 
hands and feet; and an appeal must be made not only to 
his head but to his heart, for “the majority of men think 
with their feelings, and therefore they must be made happy 
first, and then they will find to their astonishment that they 
are delighting in the true, the beautiful and the good. 

Classroom teaching by teachers must be supplemented 
and vivified by the use of the new mass media of communi- 
cation — the Radio and the Cinema — which have been so 
effective in India as in other countries. The travelling 
‘Educational Caravans’ being used in Delhi and in a few 
other States are ideal for carrying these methods into her 
scattered villages. But the relatively small ee Ba in 
use must be multiplied a thousand-fold be ore o ' ia 
to be a really effective force in mass Shea a y, 
every district and village or group of vil Ta mS AN 
Library of its own — the more inaccessi e ae P 
reached by Travelling Libraries — equipped Ae ann 
and attractive books on top a E E in 
tance, and newspapers, wat PF afin ea sabiecks in 
which information on current world aS ee iT l ee 

ted is attractively present 


5 i is vitally interes : 5 
i to all adults either free of cost, or 
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they find useful and stimulating. 

As important as the methods used should be the actual 
Adult Education Centres. Elementary schools in towns and 
villages will of necessity still continue to be generally used, 
but care should be taken to see that they are specially con- 
structed so as to make them, with suitable adaptions in the 
evening, attractive for adults. India also requires indigen- 


ous institutions inspired by the Danish F, olk High Schools, 
and the English Village Colle 


Centres. Such Adult Educati 
library and a hall a cinema 


ed to the special needs of 
needed. Some States, as 


» and the most modern 

the right type of adult 
education tutors are forthcoming in sufficient numbers, and 
unless they are Properly trained and remunerated for their 
difficult task. i hat almost a million tutors 
will be require ult illiteracy in India, and it 
has been Suggested that e elementary teachers and 
students from the schools and colleges be “conscripted ’ for 
this work. Such a plan may h; 


ave to be adopted as an emer- 
Sency, short-term measure, but it will never provide the 


ideal solution, unless such teachers and students are ready, 
willing, and able to devote themselves wholeheartedly to 
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this worthwhile form of social service. If they do so only 
under compulsion, they will achieve little; besides, generally 
speaking, neither students nor elementary teachers are by 
training and temperament fitted for the difficult and delicate 
task of educating illiterate adults. “In place of the formal 
teacher, state the authors of the Harvard Report on ‘ General 
Education in a Free Society’, ‘the adult needs the person 
who combines wisdom with practical experience. But he 
must be able to teach nonetheless. He must be able to explain, 
to encourage, to provoke and to disturb. He must in fact have 
all the gifts of the teacher, and exert them without the teach- 
er’s position and powers of compulsion. Above all, he must 
be able to meet others on that most obvious, elusive, intangi- 
ble plane — the human plane. And here is the hindrance. 
The bottleneck of adult education programme is a shortage 
of such skilful human experts.’ Such a shortage is much more 
acute in India than in America. Even if, as Dr. Laubach 
urges, all educated adults were prepared to give of their 
time and labour to educate at least one person per year, they 
must at least be provided with some type of emergency 
training to perform their task with reasonable efficiency. 
And since the pressing into service of such partially trained 
‘helpers’ can only be a stop-gap emergency measure, imme- 
diate steps must be taken in every State, asiga long-term 
measure, to set up suitable Training Institutions to train full- 
time adult education tutors without whom no real or last- 
ing progress will be possible in the field of adult education. 


The problem of making India’s millions of adult illiterates 
F vith at least a basic minimum 


liter: roviding them vV we 

financial and human resources, almost Eeen, Lae ae 
will be solved, or considerably mitigated, yea ees 
partners in this common enterprise peo Coram 
ments, Local Government bodies, and voluntary agencies of 
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all kinds work harmoniously together, with the Central Gov- 
ernment and the All-India Adult Education Association ins- 
piring, co-ordinating, integrating and, after proper research, 
providing them with the tools for their difficult and Qenie 
ing job in the shape of suitable readers and supplementary 
reading material for neo-literates, audio-visual and other 
teaching aids of all types, and manuals containing sugges- 
tions concerning the best and most practicable methods of 
imparting literacy and education to adults. . 
Since, however, education is essentially and constitu- 
tionally a State subject, the various State Governments 


must shoulder the main burden for the spread of 
adult education in their 


territories. In this tremend 


ments should neither supplant nor compete with, but supple- 


-operation with voluntary agencies 
f whom have been pioneers in this field) 
i ating their varied activities, and 

» not only with their moral support 
capital and recurring grants. Voluntary 
um co-operate with the overall plan of the 

» and submit to a certain degree of super- 
vision. 


Only when an overall 
kind, inspired by a d 
essential worthwhileness of the en 
tremendous and compl 
and in time educatin 
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be in sight of a solution. 

Secondary education was given a tremendous impetus by 
the Secondary Education Commission Report and the setting 
up of the All-India Council of Secondary Education; and, 
more recently, the country’s attention has been focussed on 
the field of elementary education by the formation of an 
All-India Council of Elementary Education. The author 
considers that the time is ripe for the hitherto neglected field 
of Adult education to be given a similar shot in the arm by 
the appointment, in the very near future, of either a full- 
fledged Commission, or a special expert Committee of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education to survey the whole 
field of adult education and draw up a comprehensive plan 
for its development on an All-India basis, to be immediately 
followed by the institution of an All-India Council for Adult 
Education to ensure that the recommendations of the Com- 
mission or Committee are implemented as quickly and effec- 
tively as possible. Adult illiteracy and ignorance will, then, 
in a relatively short space of time, be banished from the face 
of India, and the country will take a big step forward to- 
wards the promotion of the health, wealth and prosperity of 
all her citizens, and towards the attainment of her ultimate 
goal of becoming a true social and cultural democracy. 


CHAPTER 16 
ADULT EDUCATION IN DENMARK 


Tue Danish masses are reckoned by impartial observers to 
be among the best educated in the world. Other countries 
can boast a finer educated élite, or a greater number and 
variety of men of genius than Denmark, but nowhere else 
perhaps is culture, in the truest s 
diffused through all strata of so 
sion of culture amon 
Denmark a model d 


emocracy, a social laboratory to which 
educationists 


» Sociologists, scientists and thinkers from all 


ses, but it is primarily rooted in her educational 
system. Denmark has an efficient and effective system 0f 


though essential for the élite, has little to offer the man in 
the street or the farmer in the field, Denmark’s education- 
ists and thinkers have concentrated on building up a vital, 
effective and dynamic system of elementary education, fol- 
lowed by a still more enlightened and progressive system 
of post-schoo!, youth and adult education, 


The evolution of adult education in Denmark followed 
the pattern familiar in most countries, 


fees. As the demand began to grow, the voluntary supply 
fell far short of it, and th 
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urgent need and importance of this type of education, 
stepped in with financial help. With Government grants 
came a certain measure of control, and, when this was 
resisted, the State itself began to provide its own network 
of adult education institutions, running parallel to those 
provided by individuals or voluntary associations. The 
adult education scene in Denmark is thus, like other aspects 
of Danish life, a co-operative enterprise — the State, and 
private citizens and associations, working hand-in-hand to 
provide as rich and varied a choice of educational institutions 
as possible to attract the Danish adult. 

Adult education in Denmark divides naturally between 
provisions for the education of adults in the rural areas and 
those for town dwellers, though efforts are being made to 
break down the barriers between them and there is already 
much overlapping and co-operation between the two parts. 
Adult education for the rural areas, in virtue of a “flying 
start’ in the 19th century and the vivifying genius of 
Grundtvig, Kold and their successors in the Folk High 
School movement, which Sir Richard Livingstone calls the 
most wonderful adult education movement of the century , 
is undoubtedly the ‘better half’ of the system; but there is 
- equal if not greater emphasis on the education of the adult 
town worker for which there is a much more urgent need 


in modern Denmark. À 3 

The world-famous Danish Folk High Schools, of which 
there are about sixty with an annual intake of students run- 
ning into thousands, loom largest in the ee 
scene and have been mainly Se aie s hee se 
feudal, backward, paralyse enmark post- 
Napoleonic era into the modern progressive co-operative 
Commonwealth of today. These schools, which ee 
Serve all the praise showered on ee Ecc E 
emphasised in a previous chapter, the mo 

44 
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modern experiment in educating the rural masses, and one 
of the major practical, educational achievements of our day. 
The benefits conferred by the Folk High Schools in Den- 
mark which are manifold may be best summed up in Sir 
Richard Livingstone’s words ‘they have transformed the 
country economically, given it a spiritual unity, and pro- 
duced the only educated democracy in the world; 

The Folk High Schools dominate the rural adult educa- 
tional scene; they by no means complete the picture. Their 
inspirational value is unquestionable, but much of this in- 
spiration would be dissipated or would run to seed if there 
were no means or institutions to harness it to worthwhile 
endeavours. The Folk High Schools by giving their 
students a working philosophy of life, and awakening their 
intellect and emotions, stimulate their desire to learn and 
to better themselves and their country. This mental stimu- 
lation and craving for knowledge lead their students tO 
pass naturally from the Folk High Schools to the second 
major group of rural adult educational institutions in 
Denmark — the Agricultural Schools. These Agricultural 
Schools, of which there are 22 in Denmark with an annual 
intake of over 2,000, form a natural complement and follow- 
on to the Folk High Schools for they provided essential 
vocational and technical knowledge for which little or no 
provision is made in the liberal curriculum of the parent 
institution. 


The Agricultural § 
but they are not so i 


J eavour to preserve as much of the Folk 
High School spirit and atmosphere as they can, and are run 
on broadly similar lines in that they are residential, and great 
stress is placed on community living and learning. 

Most Agricultural Schools run two courses — the first is 
a theoretical and technical course from November to March 
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for men during which their young farmer-students are 
taught the latest theory and practice of plant culture, stock 
breeding, farm implements and machinery, manures, rural 
budgeting, book-keeping and some sociology and civics. 
Great emphasis is placed on the individual needs of each 
student, and on a laboratory technique through which 
students are shown the latest methods and techniques on 
scientific farming. The students’ education does not end 
when they leave after five months’ concentrated education; 
in summer the teachers and demonstrators of the schools 
go out to the farms and help the farmers to apply the 
theoretical knowledge acquired during the winter, thus 
maintaining a vital and dynamic cross-fertilisation between 
theory and practice. i 

In summer it is the turn of the women and many of the 
Agricultural Schools run well-planned courses in Domestic 
Science which enable the rural housewives to be real help- 


mates to their husbands. 

These Agricultural Schools are kept up to date and re- 
ceive guidance and inspiration from the Royal Agricul- 
tural School in Copenhagen which not only carries on 
research into methods of improving agriculture in Denmark, 
but trains the progressive teachers who man the ordinary 
Agricultural Schools. This Institution, one of the best of its 
kind in the world, also conducts Correspondence and Re- 
fresher Courses for farmers, and sends out teams of de- 
monstrators all over the country to disseminate the latest 
findings of the most up-to-date agricultural research. 

The Folk High Schools and the Agricultural Schools are 
the back-bone of adult education in the rural areas, and to- 


rel i fields, are supreme. But their field is a 
a ly for young men and women 


imited one for they cater main x d 
between 18 and 25, and for the more progressive, fairly pros- 
Perous tenant farmers rather than the peasant labourers. 
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To cater for these labourers, for the older folk, and for 
adolescents between 14 (the age at which the majority leave 
the Elementary Schools) and 18 (the age at which they quali- 
fy for admission to a Folk High School) other provisions have 
been made — formal and informal. For adolescents the 
State provides regular Continuation Classes in Danish 
language and literature, arithmetic, commercial and agri- 
cultural subjects and citizenship, generally held at the 
Village Elementary Schools two or three evenings a week. 
They are purely voluntary, but, largely because of the 
happy experience of their elementary education, the major- - 
ity of Danish boys and girls between 14 and 18 attend them 
fairly regularly. These Continuation Classes, which lay 
special emphasis on the ‘essential academic subjects, and 
on practical subjects which are of utilitarian value to the 
young adolescents’ form a valuable link between the Elemen- 
tary Schools and the Folk High Schools, and largely prevent 
that educational wastage that generally takes place in coun- 
tries which make no adequate provision for these critical Á 
years in the growing child’s life. 

The education of rural adults over 30 is made possible 
mainly through formal adult Evening Classes held generally 
in the Elementary Schools in a wide range of adult interests, 
and through informal but regularly meeting Lecture Socie- 
ties, Discussion Groups and Study Circles. The majority 
of Evening Classes, which are much more systematic and 
effective, are organized by the ‘Danish Evening Schools 
Union” a voluntary body which is State-subsidized and 
advised by State experts. This Union runs, organizes and 
co-ordinates more than 2,000 regular evening classes per 
year throughout Denmark, and, through them, provides 
education for those many thousand adult Danes who are not 
reached by the Folk High Schools. 


Denmark has so impressed itself on the imagination of the 
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world as an ideal rural commonwealth that the foreigner is 
apt to think that the Danish farmer is Denmark, This is 
far from being true. Denmark, it is true, has a predomi- 
nantly rural economy, but more than sixty per cent of her 
population of four million live in the towns, (Copenhagen 
alone housing one million) and, in order to achieve a 
balanced economy, Danish economists and statesmen are 
today concentrating more and more attention on her urban 
manufactures and industries. These are steadily growing in 
importance, and people are beginning to leave the villages 
for the towns in a slow but steady stream. This influx of rural 
dwellers into the towns, and the rapid growth of a proletariat 
in Denmark, has created many new problems for Danish 
educationists and statesmen. Not the least of these is the 
problem of providing suitable types of further education 
for the urban masses to prevent their relapse into illiteracy, 
and to raise them spiritually above the philistinism, utili- 
tarianism, and materialism which city life so often engen- 
ders. y ; 

The Folk High Schools were; and are, unrivalled ta the 
adult education of rural folk; put their curriculum, spirit ana 
interpretation of life had little appeal for m ees TA = 
ler for they had little contact with his daily lite anc ex- 

“i hi ealistic and utilitarian outlook on 
periences, or his more re ee SUE HATS 
life. The thousands of town dwellers in. es 
became, in the early years of this parey T T 

7 e homogenous 


H vage appeared in 1 
Red eae ct threatened to rend it asunder 


fabric of Danish society A Š 
HES 32 i t of and hostile to 
and create ‘two nations + each ignoran 
ations other. The widening gulf been pa 
and urban people had to be bridged ma a T “3 
Denmark's adult educatione Pens inspiration 
and disturbing challorgr wae ized clearly that their 


from the Folk High Schools but real 
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theory and practice would have to be modified considerably 
to meet the needs and interests of the proletariat. 
A pioneer institution, the Copenhagen High School, was 
started which was urban in its character and orientation 
yet tried to maintain the spiritual atmosphere and com- 
munity spirit of the Folk High Schools. Tts curriculum was 
based on the needs and interests of urban folk — Trade 
Unionism, Labour problems, Economics and Sociology re- 
placing Literature and History as its main preoccupations, 
though the latter were not neglected. Other urban ‘High 
Schools’ in other towns, or near to towns, were started on 

e same pattern and have enjoyed a moderate success 
with the town worker. 


As a contrast to this essentially idealistic attitude to 
the further education 


> 


and abilities of town dwellers. 

The rural adolescent has his Continuation Classes; for 
the adolescent in the town, the State provides a large 
number of Technical Schools and compels employers tO 
send their young apprentices to them for a proper course 
of education and training and to pay for their education 
and training; students on their part must qualify for State 
certificates in their particular trade before they receive the 
Status of fully-fledged adult workers. At these schools 
which enable the young workers to learn while earning, 
essential general subjects plus a wide range of technical 
subjects and skills are taught. Corresponding to these Tech- 
nical Schools for the adolescent boys, there are Schools of 
Domestic Economy for the adolescent girl where she is 
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taught the essentials of cooking, laundry work, dietetics, 
hygiene and home-making in a comprehensive course of 
evening classes covering a period of 26 months. 

For young men and women who intend going into busi- 
ness or commerce there are a large number of first-rate Com- 
mercial Schools which are organized, financed and run by 
associations of merchants and commercial firms, with State 
subsidies and guidance, and also a wide range of Technical 
Institutes where skilled craftsmen, who work by day and 
teach in the evening, impart a strictly professional training 
in well-equipped workshops to those wishing to master a 


particular craft. 


Finally, for the intellectual élite among the workers, there 


are University Extension Courses through which workmen 
are put in touch with the culture of the Universities, and, 
if they have the grit, stamina and intellectual ability to stay 
the very exacting course, can graduate as external students. 
Wide and varied provisions for informal education which 
take the form of the Lecture Societies, which are an im- 
portant part of Danish cultural life, Study circles, Discus- 
publications and wide 


i f 
sion groups, films, and the mass 0 
dissemination of cheap classics — more books per head are 


ri i in any other country in the world !| 
nied ee of abe adult education. Prob- 


— complete the pattem i i 
is diffused through these casual meet 
ably as much culture 1s diffuse A Aah 


ings of people at informal lectures an 
the age Pe ie channels, for the Danes are a gregarious 


and sociable people and enjoy stimulating discussion. Last, 


Dut not | of p. isi tion 
the rovyisions for adult educa 
east, no account 


in th of Denmark let f 
Beato atte good work done by the pes s eoa 

ovement which has its headquarters i E 
a network of branches throughout the eng a 
of the country. This progressive Association 
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the workers, by the workers, for the workers, organises, 
controls and co-ordinates the multifarious efforts made by 
all types of organizationseto impart education in one form 
or another to the adult worker; it provides the impetus, 
assistance and guidance which the adult education move- 
ment in the towns needs to eliminate overlapping and waste, 
and to prevent the engine from running down, Though it 
is financed by all the political parties and the Trade Unions, 
the Danish W.E.A. is solely educational in aim and charac- 
ter, and is a non-party organization. Some idea of the extent 
and scope of its work, and of its all-pervasive influence, can 
be gathered from the fact that in a 
about 150 lecture series and 350/ 
runs ten full-time Eveni 
leading educational tours, 


survey gives some idea of 


web of adult education in 
Denmark. 


the system, and says little abo 
that give life and Vitality to 
bones with flesh and blood. 
pleasure of Visiting Denmark 


education that has made the 


best-educated electorate in the world. Urban, and even 


learn from Denmark in this 
ut education, for what the 


» We must also endeayour to ac- 
complish in the not too distant future. 


CHAPTER 17 


ADULT EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


‘Tue system of adult education in England is an excellent 
example of that unity in diversity which is so characteristic 
‘of her national system of education; its basic characteristics 
are ‘its happy blend of liberty and variety, of vocational 
and cultural education, of voluntary enterprise and State 
control, of official guidance and the freedom of the indivi- 
‘dual adult tutor to adapt the general directives or sugges- 
tions of the Central authority to his own needs and cir- 
‘cumstances, Adult education in England originated from 
two sources — the desire of voluntary Societies and Trade 
Unions to educate adult workers of all categories, and the 
parallel but no less vital desire of the worker to educate 
himself, both streams in time coalescing in the Worker's 
Education Association which is England’s unique contri- 
‘bution to the theory and practice of adult education in the 


world. 
e movement for the education of adults 


Historically, th 
falls into Sane more or less clearly defined stages. The 
Movement began in the second half of the 19th century 
with the founding of the Mechanics Institutes in all the 
large industrial centres of the country, whose humble We 
ject was to ‘fill the gaps’ in the general education Ga 
technical training of those who had left ae at the 
early age of 12. These Institutes were in the oe 
Narrowly vocational in aim and aipe IT E 
with knowledge necessary for self-advane Eon 


z ledge etc. 

mati ience, technical know , 
Ro attract clerks and white-collar See ty we u 
result that they lost their mena M bee PE, 
Ñ ame elements of a iber TEE 

and began to provide ia provisioh of educational facilities 


‘and to concentrate on 
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of a social and recreative type. 

With the entry of the Universities into the field through 
the University Extension Movement, which catered, in 
point of fact if not of intention, for the middle classes and for 
women, adult education in England entered upon its 
second phase, and acquired a status, quality, range, depth 
and prestige which the Mechanics Institutes were unable 
to give. The increasing interest of workers in their own 
uplift through education, which led to the formation of the 
famous Worker’s Education Association (W.E.A.) by Albert 
Mansbridge in 1903, through the activities of which ‘the 
workers and the Universities, labour and learning, entered 
into a dynamic partnership that was to give a significant 


English twist to adult education, and to provide the move- 


ment as a whole with its intelligentsia and its natural lead- 
ers, marks a third sta 


ge in the adult education movement. 
At first the movement was mainly one of private, volun- 
tary or semi-public origin and inspiration. But voluntary 
organizations, in spite of heroic efforts, were unable to meet 
the rapidly increasing demands from all sections of the 
adult public for facilities for further education; hence it 
was not long before the Local Education Authorities step- 
ped in with liberal grants of money and some measure 0 
control, and with their own provision of wide and varie 
facilities for physical, social and cultural education to sup- 
plement those provided by private organizations. Rapi 


progress was made during the thirties by the L.E.A’s and 
voluntary bodies in the adult education field; yet despite 
their joint eff 


orts it was calculated that before the war only 


about two million out of 20 million adults were being reach- 
ed by some form of adult education. The main emphasis, 


during recent years, has, therefore, been concentrated on 
widening the scope of the activities provided for adult 
education, and casting the net widely in order to attract 
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as many as possible of the “untouched millions? to avail 
themselyes of the rich and varied facilities provided for 
their further education almost free of charge. 

This desire to attract if possible every adult to continue 
his education after leaving school is based on a new philo- 
sophy of adult education. Before the 1944 Education Act, 
adult education was considered necessary only for some 
sections of the public —mainly as a means of the social 
and intellectual and economic advancement of the less pri- 
vileged. The Education Act (1944) redefined education 
as a ‘continuous process of development from the cradle 
to the grave in three successive stages — primary, secon- 
dary, and further (adult) education.” This made adult edu- 
cation a normal stage in the education of every individual, 
the natural completion of the educational process; the Act 
not only implied that every adult has the right to continue 
his education after school, but laid upon the Local Educa- 
tion Authorities the duty of providing adequate facili- 
ties for the further education of every adult desirous of it. 

Thise as it) shoulds beas he umany and eonda 
stages lay the foundations of a person’s education, an 
adult education must be based on these to have a ee 
foundation; but the value of these pre are of 

© wasted, to a greater Or less extent, if ae 2 ees actual 
Youth comes to an abrupt end when ee alore can 
Stalin with life,ito Oca a to much of what 

alize and give meaning ane 5i hort after 


e learnt ať school. A 


school is incomplete; unless the c Bd 
2 d not complete 

realizes clearly that he has only eae Twist, feels the 

he, like, Ole n one of its 


is education, and unless y Ee DW 
need for more, the School will have failed i 
Work will, sooner or later, 
futility, 
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Prof. William James was of the Opinion that the average 
adult develops only about one-sixth of his potentialities; to 
discover and develop the remaining five-sixths is the princi- 
pal aim of adult education. While liberal objectives and 
the fact that ‘the proper study of mankind is man’ must 
never be lost sight of, neither must vocational and utili- 
tarian motives be forgotten for they play an important part 
t. “To attempt to start with 

he masses, says a well- 
known adult education expert in England, “is to give them 
d to appreciate olives, or 
uy them.’ The final goal is 


both a well-rounded p 
sional skill in his chos 


maximum contribution, as a worker and as a man, to his 


This is the ultimate goal of adult 


Britain, and in other countries as 
well, 

In point of fact, however, the vocational motive at 
present 
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and voluntary associations such as the British Institute of 
Adult Education, the W.E.A., the Y.M.C.A., the National 
Foundation of Boys’ Clubs and Mixed Clubs, enlightened 
firms and numerous other smaller bodies. Informal social, 
cultural and recreative activities are generally provided by 
the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., the National Foundation of 
Youth Clubs, Workers’ Clubs and the B.I.A.E. assisted by 
generous financial grants from Local Education Authorities 
and the Ministry. The L.E.A.’s themselves provide a wide 
variety of classes at Evening Institutes and Community 
Centres in every conceivable subject, as well as facilities, 
such as playing fields, swimming pools, and accommodation 
for physical, social and cultural and recreational activities. 
The London County Council, for instance, in a single year: 
caters for 1,50,000 adults at its evening classes, and its 
attractive bulletin ‘Floodlight’ lists courses in almost every 
subject under the sun which the L.C.C. is willing to provide: 
if a minimum of ten students can be found. " Evening classes 
are small. between 15-20, to allow for individual attention. 
or group "discussions, and the high rate of payment a ei 


p i f first-rate tutors and 
a - ensures the services 0 ; 
guinea an hour en through their  extra-rural 


te r iversities 
Tae ae S The Bee, and Extension Classes help to 
tien f hip for those capable of 


aie elie y lars 
Maintain high standards of scho ip 10% A 
themvatid T liffuse ‘ sweetness and light? among the work 


ers; they also provide tutors for the extremely effective 


; W.E.A. at which have 
Tutorial Courses organized By pnah Union and Labour 


t 
een educated many of the present ii oe 
eaders aaa which have a fine tai pa ETEN ari : 
earning, The remarkable success ¢ ae ety 
© education of the ‘élite’ among the 


i i the fact that every year 
ue aca an for the tutorial classes 


af dw E 
B nnd i ‘A final word must be said about 
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the famous Village Colleges and Community Institutes dealt 
with in an earlier chapter, and the equally famous Residen- 
tial Colleges for adult education, both the older ones as 
Ruskin College or Coleg Harlech, and the newer ones such 
as Urcroft and Penderley Manor which through long (three 
months to a year) and short residential courses (for a week, 
or over a week-end) have made their own unique and in- 
valuable contribution to the cause of adult education po 
England ‘ enriching the familiar extra-mural partnership with 
something like a collegiate Opportunity for social exchange. 

The success of the adult education moyement in Britain 
is due primarily to three causes. 

The first is a real dynamic tradition of partnership bet- 
ween private enterprise, expressed through Voluntary asso- 
ciations, the Universities, and the Authorities, each contribut- 
ing something essential which the other lack 
pattern of co-operation is rou 
bodies create d 
vide the tutor: 
second cause 
democratic principle of liberty, 


coupled with a strong spirit 
of social service and a mis 


sionary fervour, But this 
o stimulate, not direct adult 
om above, it grows from be- 
right of pupils to study what 
wish to study, under tutors 
draws its inspiration not from 
above, but from the unfold- 


ing to suit every taste. 


, but the common ma 
ture of all courses is that all studies are related to the life and 


experience of the pupils and are handled by experts. 
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That there are shortcomings in the system, too, goes 
without saying. In spite of the enthusiasm of the organiz- 
ers, tutors and students, only about ten per cent of the 
population takes advantage of the excellent facilities pro- 
ded for them, and the problem of attracting what is re- 
erred to in adult education literature as ‘the other ninety 
per cent’ looms large as ever. Adult tutors are generally 
experts in the subjects they teach, but often they lack the 
skill of conveying their knowledge and experience to adults. 


Again while many of the classes are held in ideal surround- 
Elementary Schools with 


ings, the majority take place in 
the adult pupils sitting on small uncomfortable desks, and 
this drab and uninviting setting and the lack of adequate 
equipment such as films, pictures, the radio, etc. are draw- 
acks which will have to be overcome before adults are 
attracted in large numbers to share in the benefits now 
enjoyed only by an enlightened and courageous few. And, 
nally, there is the ever-present challenge of continuously 
adapting objectives, courses an methods to meet the rapid- 
Y changing, political, educational and technological de- 


Mands 
panes ecting the growth 


mulating and dir ing 
and development of adult education in Britain are only 
and other deficiencies an 


a e shortage of 
Bees fen eure ees Ly ene offers to 
*emedy them. The 1944 Act places in the L.E.A.s the oD 
1 Providing adequate for further education io 
: adults in their area and of doing everything 1m ea 7 
p Sell their wares to their unwilling customers. a TE 
tea Of research is being done into the best dated spe- 
acting adults, and several Universities have A ee 

S training courses to train candidates specifically 10° ttin 

* adult education tutors. The need for a proper Sê g, 
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atmosphere and equipment will probably continue for some 
time due to economic exigencies, but it is hoped that the 
erection of new Community Centres and County Colleges 
will make available to adults the best possible milieu in 
which to continue and complete their after-school educa- 
tion. 

Adult education in England is, all things considered, 2 
healthy, virile growth, and, should, ere long, take its place 
beside primary and secondary education as a fitting crown 
and culmination to the education of the average man and 
woman in England. It is sincerely to be hoped that in time 
India too will be able to provide a system of adult educa- 
tion as comprehensive, as varied, and as native to the soil 
as the system of adult education existing in England today. 


CHAPTER 18 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN INDIA 


Ir is obvious even to the most casual observer of India’s 
Progress since Independence that technical education 
is one of her most immediate and pressing needs. If free 
India is to take her rightful place in the world, she must 
make up, as rapidly as possible, the leeway of the past, and 
devote all her resources in men and materials to achieve a 
degree of national progress and prosperity commensurate 
With her present world-status and undoubted potentialities. 
Tn this task, as her leaders have realized, industrialisation 
Must play a dominant role; and rapid and efficient industrial- 
isation postulates an adequate system of technical educa- 


tion, 
It was believed that with the dawn of Independence the 
industrialisation of the country would make rapid progress; 
but, while considerable progress has been made in many 
fields, the overall picture remains disappointing. The reasons 
for the relatively slow progress of Indian industry since 
Independence are many and complex. One of the mort 
Obvious is the dearth of trained technical pensonn] foi al 
‘€vels of industry; both quantitatively and qualitatively there 
18 a serious shortage not only ot à 
Ogists , but also of technicians ane € ph 
set for educati gn el COl 
i - of Polyte a J 
Le Pee a A a ] Institutes Ee vas 
Ypes and quality in existence, and several U 
culties providing graduate courses in ae n P ES me 
2 engineering and applied technology- ne a 
. ational Higher Technological ee n R 
amous Indian Institute of Science and App: 


12 


her Technica 
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at Bangalore, and the new Indian Institute of ey 
at Hijli; and a few Universities also provide facilities X 
post-graduate work in technology and applied scienc i 
There are, in addition, numerous Technical and Inductiin 
Schools and Adult Training Centres of varied degrees 0: 
efficiency scattered over the country which train workers 
for skilled and semi-skilled occupations and the lower grades 
of industry, and some of the big industrial concerns such He, 
Tatas and the group of large firms which sponsor er, 
B.O.A.T. in West Bengal, as well as the Railways, provi 
their own Technical Schools for their apprentices and wor a 
men. But taken as a whole, despite significant progress an 

a doubling of the output of Technical institutions of Sa 
grades during the past ten years, the existing provisions f0 
technical and technological education are still inadequate, 


; f 
not only to meet the ever-growing demand for this type ° 
education from the nation’. 


future needs of industry a 
This is not surprising, 
that we have become 


ia, first made the shortage 
tsonnel at all levels glaringly appa" 
nt of India began to realize the neg 

nd and adequate system of technica 
This need was highlighted by tg 
Education in the Sargent Report 
the urgent necessity of ae 
derably the existing facilities A 
al education, and, largely as a resu 1 
tment of India in 1946 appointe? 
© examine the whole question an¢ 


to make appropriate, concrete recommendations. 
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3 This Committee surveyed the whole field, pointed out ex- 
isting deficiencies and proposed remedies; it considered the 

rapid expansion in the facilities for Higher Technical Edu- 
cation a pressing necessity’ and its most fruitful suggestion 
was for the establishment of four large well-equipped 
regional Higher Technological Institutes in the north, south, 
east and west of India to co-ordinate, set standards for and 
inspire the growth and development of technical and techno- 
logical education in their respective regions. Of these the 
first at Hijli near Kharagpur has got off to a good start; the 
second at Bombay is almost complete, and plans have been 
drawn up for the remaining two. 

To co-ordinate the work of these regional Higher Tech- 
nological Institutes and other technical, institutions of 
all kinds, and to plan progress in this field on an 
-all-India basis, the All-India Council of Technical Edu- 
cation was also set up in 1946, consisting of Central and 
State Government officials, and eminent non-official repre- 
sentatives from Industry, Labour, Professional Associations 


and Educational Institutions. The Council is primarily an 
dations carry great weight 


advisory body, but its recommen ; 
With the Government; it has already done valuable work in 

ringing about uniformity among and raising the general 
standard of technical courses, and its actual and potential 
Utility is enormous. The A.I.C.T.E. has set up four Regional 
Committees for the Northern, Southern, Eastern and West- 
ern regions which are responsible for pean! and eee 
nating technical education in their ea 


Work has been done by these bodies i l 
“Mproving standards of technical education in their respec- 


Ve areas, and in endeavouring to bring She ae and 
much needed liaison between technical edu 


ndustry, 
The E A Commission (1948-9) re-surveyed the 
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whole field of technical education, especially at its higher 
stages, highlighted the existing deficiencies and problems, 
and re-stressed the urgent need for both co-ordination and 
rapid extension of existing facilities for technical and higher 
technological education, a need that has been re-emphasis- 
ed by the Planning Commission on more than one occasion. 

All this activity clearly shows that India’s statesmen an 
educationists are wide awake to the urgent necessity for edu- 
cating and training both top-level technologists and all 
grades of technicians and craftsmen in sufficient numbers 
and quality to make possible that industrial development 
and expansion envisaged in the Second Five-Year Plan 0? 
which India’s future progress so largely depends. Mr. C. D- 
Deshmukh, Chairman of the University Grants Commission, 
put the whole question in proper perspective in a recent 
speech, “The place a country occupies in the community 0 
nations is determined largely by its scientific and technolo- 
gical personnel. This country will establish and enhance its 
reputation if it makes arrangements for the production ° 
scientists and technologists, Money must be found for 
their education in the same way it is found for defence.’ 

Yet in spite of this and similar categorical pronounc® 
ments, and a doubling of the output of existing Technica 
institutions of all grades and categories during the past few 
years, the overall picture still exhibits many disquieting gap’ 
and deficiencies. j 

It is, for instance, a strange paradox that while Gover 
ment spokesmen and prominent industrialists are continually 
bewailing the shortage of trained technical personnel, India 
at the present moment still seems unable to adequately 
absorb even the few thousand trained personnel that the 
Universities and Technical Institutions are turning oUt 
yearly in positions and on salaries commensurate with their 
professional skill and genéral education. Unless, therefore» 
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there is much closer co-operation and co-ordination 
between the Central and State Governments, all kinds of 
technical institutions, and industry to ensure that the 
students who pass out yearly from them are suitably absorb- 
ed into Government service or Industry, too rapid expan- 
sion of a technical education may prove a hindrance rather 


than a help to the country. 

_ The reluctance on the part 0 
factorily employ and pay the prod 
and Technical and Technological institutions is often de- 
fended by them on the ground that they find them in many 
cases incompetent and unpractical, full of theory (often out 
of date), to a greater or less extent, incapable of applying 
their theories in practice, and contemptuous of anything 


that savours of manual labour. That such is often the case, 
though the matter may be greatly exaggerated, few will 
much that of Industry it- 


deny. The fault is, however, as 
self as of the Institutions which are responsible for the 


education and training of these students. Unless a closer 
d between the two, as ex- 


working partnership is establishe ; 
ists in mente Pnie so that the theory taught in 
the former can be immediately put into practice by means 
of work-study plans and sandwich courses, such as are a 
common feature in Britain and the US.A., mao can- 
not expect to get the sort of technicians it rei or, it 
cannot be emphasised too o ea A saree 
joint responsibility of Technical Ins 2 a 
Hence i d education, study and part-time wort 
should eae and complete one another, each supply- 
ing what the other lacks; 
€rtilized by practice, aD 
to produce the balanced | 
Another reason for the shortcoming, É 
uct of existing technical institutions 1 


f many industrialists to satis- 
ucts of the Universities 


technical expert. 
s of the average pro- 


n India is the fact 
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that too much has to be done in the few years they pete 
at these institutions. Their previous education at 4 
secondary school stage has been, and still largely is, a ee 
preparation for post-school technical education; it is os 
sively academic and bookish, students have only too o: 3 
learnt to use their heads but not their hands, and have iaa 
addition, often acquired a conscious or ungonscleus Iam 
against anything that savours of manual work. Fu ae 
their background, both in fundamental science and ma 3 
matics and in general culture, is generally poor. Such a 
education is a drawback rather than a help when they jog 
the various grades of technical institutions after leaving 
school. 

The foundation for the effective education of the future 
technologist and technician must be laid in the Secondary 
school. This vital point was stressed by Lord Hailsham, 
er of Education in England, i2 
a recent speech. “Investment in Technical education > 


whose general education in school has been carried to the 
limit of their abilities,’ 
have failed to provide an 
has been moreover, till jli- 
prevailing system of secondary education in the lack of faci 


: at 
ties for any other type of secondary education but th 
of the narrow, bookish kind. 


e 
Fortunately, efforts are being made to fill these gaps. m 
Mudaliar Commission strongly recommended that TE ae 
dary education should be reformed and diversified an 
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it should in future prepare for entry not only into a univer- 
sity, but also into post-school technical institutions of all 
kinds, and for suitable apprenticeships in Industry and 
Commerce, According to the new national pattern of 
secondary education that is taking shape in India, it is hoped 
to provide all pupils at the secondary level with a good 
general education with a definite vocational bias — which 
may be a humanistic bias, a technical bias, a scientific bias, 
a commercial bias, an agricultural bias, an artistic bias, or a 
home science bias. Such an education will be provided 
both in the Multipurpose schools which are being estab- 
lished all over the country, and at special Secondary 
Technical schools; Industrial and Trade schools, Vocational 
Training Centres and Junior Technical schools and Even- 
ing Classes. ‘ } 

The mere provision of Multipurpose schools with techni- 
cal departments of various kinds or of specialised Techni- 
cal and Industrial schools will not automatically solve the 


problem. The more difficult task of persuading parents, 
s parents, to send their 


especially middle and upper clas: i 
children to them will remain. The comer prin fee 
agai rk wi >; hands will have to be broken down, 
Sainst work with ones h t technical education 


and the equally common fallacy tha 
is not a liberal CoA and is only meant for the dull and 


i issipë judice against 
stupid will have to be dissipated. The prejudice 

ee an ee hands can best be destroyed in chiin y 
enabling them tọ experience the joy and satisfaction 7 a 
such work brings, and in their parents by propaganda o 


jecti ical education 
the ri ection that a technical edt 
O Oe eae H one can oppose the views of 


iS no education, } 
Most fy aie educationists of the day in Sea 
Of the world. The consensus of their verdicts is Ae a 
in the unequivocal statement of the famous pie arn 
educationist, Prof, A. N. Whitehead, ‘there is no 
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education which is not technical, and no true technical edu- 
The common fallacy that 
technical education is only suitable for the dull has also been 
effectively exploded by the psychologists who hold that it 


very high level of intelligence, 
similar prejudices which die hard, i 

kinds in the past have suffered by having to be offen content 
with pupils of second-rate ability 
welcome signs, however. that, und 


e Technical institutions of all cate- 


Sories themselves, Many of them are still out-of-date in 
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from the Prospectus of the Indian Institute of Technology at 
Hijli which defines its own goal, and sets before the country 
as a whole the ideal which Technical and Technological 
education in post-Independence India must set before them- 
selves, in the following inspiring and unforgettable words : 


_ The Indian Institute of Technology is a fully residen- 
tial Institution and teachers and students live together in 
the Campus, forming, as its first Director pointed out on 
the occasion of the Opening Ceremony of the Institute, ‘a 
community of men inspired by the will to live a life of the 
highest endeavour.’ It is not enough to teach the funda- 
mentals of the various branches of Engineering or to turn 
out highly skilled and qualified engineers and technicians. 
It is very important that the training of these engineers 
should be such as to enable them to ‘serve their country 
not only by expert counsels in their own field but also as 
leaders’ in community enterprises.’ They should them- 


selves be the determiners of purposes, and not merely carry 
Their education should be so 


Out other men’s purposes. _ educat l 
planned as to give them, besides training 1n practical work, 
an insight into the needs of the ‘whole man’ and to help 
them to cultivate a broad human outlook and a vision of a 
better society and fuller and happier individuals. In other 
words, the technologists should be trained to become the 
leaders of men, so that they could not only solve the 
Problem of production, but also help the State in correlat- 
ing that production with the happiness of the people. This 
is the ideal to which the Indian Institute of Technology is 
pledged. 


_ Finally, there is also 
liaison between Technical educ: 


Quote Shri L. Chandrakant, “th f 
in which educational institutions are So deeply influenced 


i 3 t important 
á technology; and the mos 
EA the nature and scope ofa 


of the ext lf. influencing 

xternal factors 1 3 5 5 
technical institution is industry. 50 far in T Ae 8 
education, either at Universities or 10 other institutions, he 


an urgent need for a much closer 
ation and Industry, for, to 
ere is no field of learning 
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been little exposed to the powerful influence of industry.’ 
The rapid development and reorganization of technical 
education set in motion by the Five-Year Plans has not 
started a moment too soon. 
has placed primary emphasis in its Second Five-Year Plan 
on the rapid industrial development of the country. Unless 
adequately trained and educated technical experts of all 
grades and Categories are forthcoming in sufficient number 
and quality from India’s technical institutions, the hopes 
and targets of the Second Five-Year Plan will never be realiz- 
ed. And such men can only be produced by a sound, well- 
d, comprehensive, and efficient 
and technological education. 
wed to develop piecemeal or 
rdly, but carefully planned and and integrated on an 
all-Tndia basis by the All-India Council of Technical Educa- 
tion and the Central Government and State Governments, in 
Universities, Industry, the Trade 
> Ociations which are vitally conte 
ere are encouraging si s that this 
tremendous task is being, and will oan erent 
: T.E., and the regional committees set 
up by it, which have been made Tepresentative of all these 
ve spheres of influence, 
ment, reorganization and extension of 


m sound and A K A 
doubtedly one of the chief ke Haman welling 


CHAPTER 19 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


To Tex of the Industrial Revolution is to think of Eng- 
land, for not only did she spearhead the revolution that 
brought the modern world into being but made such rapid 
Progress with industrialisation that she became by the end 
of the 19th century the ‘Workshop of the World’, and the 
acknowledged model and inspiration of countries endea- 
Vouring to follow in the path chalked out by her. Since 
the beginning of this century, however, England’s indus- 

ial supremacy has been increasingly challenged from 
Many sources; but she still continues to play a leading role 
in world industrial-development, and in the quality if not 
the volume of her products and the skill of her technicians, 
She has so far been able to keep pace with the U.S.A. and 


ler other competitors. $ 
ingland’s alec industrial supremacy 1s due ca) to 

e fact that she was first in the field, and ‘heme A a 
Onger and wider experience to draw upon ; Ae ns gale 
equally much, if not more, to the Se ea R all Tova : 
Of her technologists, technicians and ere toats fe si 
and the high technical standards and tra A o et ey Has 
Set for themselves and maintained during t oe En 
he foundations of England's me e i CEA often of 
er comprehensive, well articulates ore ey departments of 
technical education, for in the Un technical colleges 


i hnics, 
“ngineering and technology; polytec ‘tutions are educated 
8nd schools and other tae technicians, and 
an Z of tec: g in- 

3 sitar an Ve ae ea specialists who ee het: ae 
i men, the scie ch efficient and smoo P 
Sttial machine in su + institutions that they are 


Order; it is in these excellen 
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given the tools, literally and metaphorically, to finish T 
job. If England has during the past century manage! 
to retain a leading position in the race for industrial leader- 
ship, it has been mainly because of her first-rate system 
of technical education, and, if she is now being outstripped 
by America, Russia and Western Germany, it is because 
these countries have stolen the initiative from her, and estab- 
lished more extensive, efficient and up-to-date systems of 
technical education. 

Technical education in England began in the middle of 
the 19th century, and was an offshoot of the scientific 
movement that swept England after the founding of the 


workmen themselves to 
knowledge gave it that me 
enthusiasm essential for suc 

The pattern of its 


develop and extend their 
asure of popular support and 
cess. 

development was similar to 
that in other branches of English education. Volun- 
tary effort initiated the movement by the forma- 
tion of Mechanics Institutes, providing evening techni- 


cal classes for workmen, which multiplied very rapid- 
ly in the large industrial centres and were immensely 
popular. At first the Gove 


mment was content to extend 
financial support to these Institutes, some of which 
developed into the famous Polytechnics ; soon it realized 
that voluntary effort w. 


as inadequate to cope with the grow- 
ing demand for technical education and that more positive 


State action was essential if England was to maintain her 
supremacy in the technical feld which was being 
challenged by France and Germany, largely as the result 
of the extremely effective systems of technical education 
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set up by them. 
A Royal Commission on Technical Education (1884) 


pes the entire field and urged the need for a variety 
of institutions to impart technical education of all types, 
the basis for later technical 


and the necessity of laying 

education at the school level; it further emphasised that 
unless the State took a much more active part in the provi- 
sion of technical education, England would soon have to 
give way to more progressive nations in the industrial 
field. Immediate action followed this famous report, 


which marks a landmark in the history of technical educa- 
nical Instruction Act was 


tion in England. In 1889, a Tec 
passed which placed on the Local Education Authorities 
in England — the County Councils and County Borough 
Councils — the duty of providing in suitable institutions, 
technical instruction in t ples of science and art 
as applied to industry, and manual training in the use of 
tools and mechanical appliances of all types- The Local 
ew assignment with 


he princi 


Education Authorities set about their n i 
Vigour and imagination; generous financial aid was 
extended to existing Technical Colleges, Institutes and 

re filled by new, 


Polytechnics, and revealed gaps We ne 
d Government-sponsored institu- 


efficient, well-equippe 


tions h $ 
school came into 


At a new type of 
thejadolso g Iya ook Technical School which re- 


existence in 1913 — the Jun $ 
Cruited children at the agè of 13 from the ordinary schools, 
and provided them wi three-year course pt Sales 
education plus a definite preparation for some 40 aa 
industrial i nt hese schools which were either 
ial emp ae d close contact with Technical 


attached to or maintaine ild it 
Olleges, and with Jocal industries, ©? oe a a 
S3 O appropriate apprentices ips. 


80 straight from them int a 
i schools 
esides : general education, Junior Technica 
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ided three es of vocational courses: ; 
aaa Those anal prepared their students for industries 
in which manual craft is important — building, 
etc. These schools set a very high standard of 
personal craftsmanship, and children from them 
passed into an apprenticeship in their chosen 
trade which completed the technical side of 
the training. , 
(ii) Schools which prepared for the ‘Engineering 
Trades’ in which attention was concentrated 
on the common scientific principles underlying 
the construction and use of various types of 
machines so that their students were ready to 
enter industry on passing out. 
(iii) Art and Commercial Schools where students were 


trained for the advertisement and clerical sides 
of industry. 
The two most s 


they prepared for a group of related trades rather than a 
single narrow trade so that their students had a wide 
variety of Occupations 
schools did not, in sho 
artisans, but merely to 1 
tiality for later technical expertise and skill; they began 
the education of adolescents desirous of going into industry 

e trade itself or in the factory or in 
the office. 

The Junior Technical Schools grew and flourished in the 
80's and were extremely efficient in producing the men and 
women needed to man the lower grades of industry — 
skilled and semi-skilled — the upper and middle cadres 
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being provided by the Universities and Polytechnics. But 
they suffered from two grave defects — they recruited at 
18+, after the best students had been creamed off at 
11+ for the Grammar schools, consequently they lacked the 
prestige of the Grammar schools, and were looked down 
upon by the upper and middle classes and attracted mainly 
second-rate entrants. The stigma that has since Greek 
times been attached to any sort of manual work infected 
the public attitude to the Junior Technical Schools, which, 
they felt, were providing an inferior type of education to 
the Grammar schools. Many critics also claimed that they 
provided a narrow vocational training rather than a liberal 
education and so only developed a part instead of the 
whole child. These charges were hardly fair, but they did 
serve to keep away from these schools the majority of in- 
telligent children which limited . their efficiency and 


effectiveness considerably. 
Leading educationists in England were not slow to 
realize this, and the famous Spens Commission (1936) set 
f d prejudices, and to give 


about to dispel these false ideas and p! aoe 
technical education a new vision, orientation, an status, 


and a fresh impetus. The Spens Report gave omeri A 
tion to the viewpoint of ing | chologists BG ng at 
and America that technical was not an interior or 

ly for dull children ; 


incomplete form of education meant only ic 
that ithad the same potentialities for providing a truly sound 


and liberal education, as other forms of secondary or higher 


ime, for those enter- 
cleme: «on in vogue at the time, 
E Hane dustrial occupations ; and that the 


mg c ercial or in : 
Cece Laval methods of the Teat S E bee 
suited to develop the abilities and ah is is rales 
of children, irrespective of what pro oe n 
ater life. ‘We are of the opinion , A apn Se 
Mission, ‘that for certain types of boys 
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provided by the Curriculum (of the Technical School) and 
the practical method of approach to various subjects, ie. 
Science, Mathematics, etc., can best develop their capa- 
cities, and in consequence prove the most appropriate for 
them whatever occupation they may eventually choose. 
In order to remove the social and educational inferiority 
complex of the Junior Technical School, the Commission 
recommended they be raised to the level of Technical High 
Schools, that they should recruit their students at 11+, as 
did the more sought-after Secondary Grammar Schools, and 


that they be given parity of status, staffing and equipment 
with these schools. 


The Spens Commission put before 
cal High School a twofold aim (1) To provide a sound 
general education, a good intellectual and moral discipline 
and social training, apart from their technical side; (2) To 
lay the basis of a sound technical education orientated 

Occupation, which would narrow them 
s a group of Occupations. To achieve 
ives, the Commission recommended their 
(11-13) should be similar 
mainly “ general’ in com- 
should provide ‘a liberal 
its applications as its core and 
inspiration, The main subjects were to be English 
Language and Literature, History, Geography, Mathe- 
matics, Science, Engineering Drawing, Practical Crafts in 
Workshops, Physical Training, Aesthetic subjects, and a 
foreign language for those students capable of acquiring 
it. Finally to increase their efficiency and provide a 
natural ‘further education’ for those capable of profiting 
from it, the Commission recommended that the Technical 
High School should always be attached to Technical 
Colleges or Polytechnics, The Spens Report provided an 


the projected Techni- 
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inspiri rter i 

eee Charter for Technical education in England at the 

ae X ary school level for it set out clearly the scope and 
jectives for technical education at this important level 


ae ner Aa has been made since the end 
a a r. The 1944 Education Act redefined secon- 
T canon as a stage in education, and laid down 
per pone of secondary education for all’. Such 
chila “ae ed panes was to be of various kinds, and each 
age AM to be provided with the type best suited to his 
pee ilities and aptitudes. The three main types of 
EE soos suggested were the traditional 
ee eee hool education ; technical education ; and 
ee vee ucation, i.e. general education with a vocational 

s. Technical education was to be given im Secondary 


T : : : 
echnical Schools, which were to be equal in status, staffing, 
of secondary education, and 


aoe with other types ; 
S e equivalent in quality and duration though distinct 
„character. Such education was to be given to all 
children who, on the basis of intelligence and aptitude tests, 
ES found to be best suited for it; such children would in 
ire, as far as possible, enter the schools at the age of 11+ 
and would be given a 5-year course of general-cum-technical 
i the Spens Commission. 


e 5 
ducation on the lines advocated by 
al Schools (converted 


A few of these Secondary Technic 
J. T. S.) have already started functioning, and an analysis of 
the curriculum of one of them in terms of subjects and the 
relative emphasis on them -ms of work hours ae 
ibera 


in ter 
to indicate how they are attempting to provide “a 
education with science and its applications as its core and in- 
Spiration’ The first two yea"s in such schools are the same 
as in the secondary grammar school and concentrate princi- 
Pally on general education. T hereafter as follows : — 


13 
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Curriculum of a Secondary Technical School. 


3rd year 4th year 5th year 
(43-44) (4445) (45-416) 
Periods Periods Periods 


a week a week a week 
English 


5 5 5 

History and Civics 2 2 2 
Geography 2 2 2 
Mathematics R 5 5 5 
P. T. and Swimming 3 3 3 
General Science 5 5 5 
Engineering Science Nil Nil 5 
Religious Instruction 2 2 2 
Engineering Drawing zi 4 4 4 
Workshop Practice (metal) ... 4 7 7 
” (wood) ... 3 Aes ar 


The above outline of a Technical School Time Table 
makes it clear that the Secondary Technical Schools are not 
narrowly vocational in scope, they do not aim to train rule- 
of-thumb workers but rather to produce reasonably educated 
and trained men and women. In common with other types 
of Secondary schools they aim to provide an education for 
life as well as for a livelihood by providing a general educa- 
tion plus instruction in applied science and the principles and 
practices of a group of related trades. They thus give a 
modern form to the ancient guild idea of the Master 
Craftsman who trained his apprentices to be good crafts- 
men and good citizens, for work and for leisure, for this life 
and the next, and they do so more effectively by educating 
for a group of trades rather than a single craft. “These 
two aspects of development’ states Dr. P. Venables 
in his standard work on Technical Education “must be 
seen in Technical Education if it is to meet present and 
future needs; the one to secure a high competence in the 
relevant science and technology, production and distribution 
design and management for each particular level of industry 
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and commerce; and the second to provide an education 
worthy of human-kind so that our students’ lives will be 
gaining in meaning and purpose, in joy and understanding,’ 

Because they are broadly vocational in character, and 
because their curriculum is closely related to their future 
life and so more significant, these schools have always been 
Popular with working-class parents. But, unfortunately, 
the greater majority of the middle-class parents still fight 
shy of them; and because they still by and large tend on the 
whole to attract the second best, after the pick of England’s 
youth has been creamed off for the Grammar schools and 
Public schools, and because they do not have anything cor- 
responding to the Grammar school 6th form, their educa- 
tional effectiveness is considerably limited. These defects 
will have to be remedied before those schools attain, in fact 
and in the public estimation, that parity of status, which the 
1944 Act has accorded them on paper, with the older and 
more famous Secondary Grammar Schools which still 
capture the élite of the secondary population. 

English educationists are alive to these defects, and 
attempts are being made to overcome them by combining 
existing Grammar and Technical Schools or building new 
Bilateral or Multilateral Secondary schools, which will 
take all types of children of secondary school age and pro- 
vide them with the type of education best suited to their 
age, abilities and aptitudes in the same school. In the 
Multilateral or Comprehensive Schools, all students will 
follow common courses till 13; then, on the basis of their 
Special aptitudes and abilities, they will follow the different 
Streams, Grammar, Technical or Modern, but will unite in 
physical, social and aesthetic activities common to all the 
streams, while in the Bilateral schools there will only be two 


streams —Grammar and Technical or Technical and 
Modern, 
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The two World: Wars revealed serious deficiencies, quan- 
titative and qualitative, also at the higher levels of Techni- 
cal Education in England. The Barlow Commission (1945) 
reported that England needed twice as many trained speci- 
alists to man the higher grades of Industry, as the Univer- 
sities, Technical Colleges and Polytechnics were producing, 
set a 10-year limit in which they should be produced. The 
Perey Commission, which reported soon after, pointed out 
grave qualitative defects in the experts being produced by 
the Universities, who tended to be better fitted for pure 
research than for the practical tasks of industry; to remedy 
this defect they advocated Universities should concentrate 
as much on applied science as on pure science, and that 
special Higher Technological Institutions of University 
standard should be set up which, in close co-operation with 
Industry, would concentrate on producing the technologi- 
cal experts who would be needed in increasing numbers if 
England was to remain an A‘ industrial country. 

As World War II prevented the rapid implementation of 
the Spens Commission recommendations, so also post-war 
shortages of money, men and materials slowed down the 
realization of the technical objectives set before the country 
by the Barlow and Percy Reports. But the achievement 
of their objectives has been brought in sight by the publica- 
tion of a special White Paper on technical and technological 
education last year by the U. K. Government which 
announced far-reaching development plans for a consider- 
able expansion in this field which has been given top prior- 
ity in educational planning during the next few years. 

By the above measures England hopes to give her system 
of technical education at all levels a new lease of life, to 
bring it into line with modern deyelopments in education and 
industry, and to meet her needs, quantitative and qualita- 
tive, for skilled personnel at all levels who will continue 
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to develop and advance Industry which is the lifeblood of 
her continued existence as a first-rate power. 

Once the Secondary Technical Schools are able to attract 
their fair share of talent and ability and are in full working 
order, the Universities devote more attention to technology, 
and applied science, and the Percy Commissions recom- 
mendations for Higher Technological Institutions are fully 
implemented, England will have a system of technical edu- 


he world, and one which will 


cation second to none in t 
continue to serve as a model and inspiration to industrially 


underdeveloped countries like ours. This happy consum- 
mation will however, in the author's opinion, only be bene- 
ficial if first things are put first, and if, in the future deve- 
lopment of technical education in England, due attention is 
paid to Prof. Vernon Mallinson’s grave warning :— 


‘The old divorce between a liberal and a technical educa- 
tion can no longer exist. Man must rise above both, and 
harmonise both in himself and through himself. Agreed, 
the present age belongs to science and to scientific and 
technical pursuits, but if once we lose the idea of man’s 
supreme importance, and fail to keep our education huma- 
nistic in character and outlook — if, in other words, we 
forget that man is essentially free and creative and respon- 
sible — then we become indeed the slave of this technical 


age and not its master.’ 


CHAPTER 20 


EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


( Wortp unity is not merely desirable, it is absolutely 
“essential if the world is to survive.) Towards this ideal, ad- 
vances have been made on many fronts. Economically 
the world is already one; the economic unit is no longer an 
individual country, or even a group of countries, but the 
whole world for trade and commerce know no Iron or 
Bamboo Curtain. / {The advances of science, the develop- 
ment of communications and the conquest of the air have 
brought the nations closer together, )and knit them in close 
and complex relations with one another, Culturally, too, 
the World State is much nearer. Culture knows no barri- 
ers; the rapid translation of important books and the rise 
of international ideologies like Communism and Socialism, 
which are attempting to usurp the place occupied by many 


of the great religions of the past, have brought the peoples . 


of the world into communion with one another's ideas and 
ideals to such an extent that a Communist in India fre- 
quently has more in common, ideologically and culturally, 
with his Russian or Chinese comrade than with a fellow- 
Indian not of his creed. \U.N.O., UNESCO and the spate of 
international organizations covering every field of human 
‘endeavour, which are attempting to extend, consolidate, and 
|make a constructive use of the geographic, economic and 
‘cultural unity that already exists, and to conquer obstacles 
that still stand in the way of a fuller realization of the ideal, 
are an eloquent testimony that enlightened men and women: 
hin all countries are thinking along similar lines, and page 
| towards a common solution of the ills of the present- ay 
world) 
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But in spite of the progress that has been made economi- 
cally, strategically and culturally, and the existence and 
achievements of the U.N.O. and its satellite organizations, 
the World State has not arrived politically and psychologi- 
‚cally. Indeed!the gap between the peoples of the world 
‘seems today even greater than it was at the end of the 
(1914-18 War} because there seems no common ground bet- 
Ween the two major rival ideologies of Communism and 
Democracy which are engaged in a ceaseless cold war for 
political, economic, cultural and spiritual leadership in the 
civilized world. This is not surprising. The World State 
will only be born when the peoples of the world are intel- 
lectually, morally and spiritually ready to receive it and all 
that it implies.{ World unity on the political and psycholo- 
gical plane can ‘only be the fruit of true understanding bet- 
Ween nations and peoples, a realisation that, despite differ- 
ences, all men are brothers — children of a common Father, 
and heirs to a common inheritance’) 
Some form of ‘world consciousness” bom of true under- 
standing is an essential prerequisite for world unity. No 
mere stroke of the politicians’s pen or blueprint of an inter- 
national organization, however perfect, can bring it about. 
_It is a task for education in the widest sense. { Education 
for international understanding, isthe straight and narrow 
path that will alone lead to lasting world solidarity, unity 
and peace. | š 


When ideas crystallise into a word, a phrase, or a 
slogan, there is grave danger because`is prevents clear 
thinking about them. The phrase ‘Education for Inter- 
tional Understanding’ has been so much bandied about 
that it is difficult to realize what it really connotes. 

Understanding may mean friendship — perhaps the deep- 
est understanding is only born of true friendship — but 
there can be understanding without friendship. Nor does 
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understanding imply complete agreement with another's 
point of view; it may, on the contrary, mean agreeing tO 
differ, but such differences of opinion need not destroy true 
understanding. The Commonwealth countries frequently 
fail to see eye to eye with one another, yet this is not an 
indication of weakness or lack of understanding; rather the 
Night to disagree, which the individual countries of the 
Commonwealth possess and frequently use, is a sign of 
strength and of their underlying unity, just as the ruthlessly 
imposed uniformity of the Iron Curtain countries is, as 
recent tragic events in Hungary and Poland have shown, 2 
sign of weakness and disunity. True understanding con- 
sists in the ability to put ourselves in the place of another 
and to see things from his point of view, and in respect for 
our opponent's integrity and worth, even while we disagree 
with his opinions and views.{ Such understanding can only 
be born of the realisation that as long as men are human 
they will differ and disagree, but that these differences are 
relatively ‘unimportant compared to the things all men have 
in common. Such true understanding between the peoples 
of different faces, cultures and philosophical attitudes wil 
not be easy to realise, which makes it all the more worth 
achieving. Achieving it will be a slow and painful pro- 
cess; it is fundamentally a task for the educators, not for 
the politicians or economists who are helpless till the soil 
has been prepared in the hearts and minds of men and 
women all over the world. —‘ Wars are born in the minds 
of men, hence it is in the minds of men that the defences 
of peace must be built up.” 


The minds and hearts of men, it is apparent even to the 
superficial observer, are not yet ready for international 
understanding, and the solidarity, peace and friendship 
that will be born of that understanding. Numerous barri- 
ers still exist to prevent such understanding which ee be 
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broken: down before the ground will be ready to receive 
the seeds of such understanding, peace and solidarity. Such 
barriers are of all types — physical, racial, political, econo- 
mic, educational, psychological, moral and spiritual. 

Communication by land, sea and air has spanned the 
world, but it is still too expensive for the man in the street, 
and customs and currency restrictions and immigration laws 
are further hindrances to free intercourse between people. 
Racial prejudices and the deep cleavage between Black and 
White, and East and West, are as strong and potentially 
explosive as ever despite the fact that, as a recent UNESCO 
pamphlet has pointed out, the consensus of world scientific 
opinion is convinced that there is no evidence that any 
human group is innately superior to any other group in 
personality, character ox intelligence. ‘The myth of race, 
adds the pamphlet, “has created an enormous amount of 
social and human damage. It still prevents the normal 
development of human beings and deprives civilization of 
the effective co-operation of civilized minds; it is, also still 
one of the main causes of fear, hostility and hatred in the 
world and a potential cause of War. Economic nationalism 
and restrictive tariffs prevent the free flow of international 
trade, and cut-throat competition for the world’s dwindling 
markets and raw materials frequently sets nations at one 
anothers throats. 

In the sphere of education itself faulty approaches lead 
to a warped and narrow education that tends to isolate one 
country from another, and, by emphasising” differences 
rather than similarities between peoples, makes the child a 
potential Jingo, suspicious of and hostile to other races. The 

„manner in which several subjects are taught is to blame for 
this bigotry, especially the teaching of History and Geo- ' 
graphy. The teaching of Geography in most countries 
tends to emphasise the exotic differences rather than the 
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underlying similarity of human life and endeavour all over 
the world and the mutual dependence of one country on 
another, while that of History tends to be narrowly nation- 
alist and militarist, a paean of victory over other nations, 
a record of enmity and war rather than an account of the 
economic, social and cultural progress of the world to which 
all nations have contributed, and an account of the inspir- 
ing lives and work of great heroes of peace who have con- 
tributed to the culture and heritage of the world. Itis rigbt 
that every nation should teach loyalty and_patriotism, but 
there should be no need to do this at the expense of other 
nations; children can and should be taught to be proud of 
their own culture and heritage, without despising those of 
other countries. Among the main psychological barriers, to 
world unity are frustration and fear, born of ignorance, 
selfishness and hostility, which, sooner or later, lead to 
aggressiveness and war. 


Finally, there is the almost insurmountable political 
barrier to international solidarity which is generally sum- 
med up in the term ‘ Nationalism’. Nationalism, as R. H. S. 
Crossman pointed out in an article on ‘ Nationalism and the 
Modern World’, is not necessarily reactionary or inherently 
evil; ‘it is in its best form a necessary and creative con- 
comitant of real political liberty’ and ‘an essential stage in 
the self-assertion and emancipation of man,’. “There is no 
Opposition between a sane and healthy nationalism and a 
genuinely international outlook; indeed the latter must be 
founded upon and grow out of the former. One must be 
a good and loyal citizen of his country before aspiring to be 
a citizen of the world; world unity cannot be created, as 
the Communists are endeavouring to do, by ironing out all 
national differences, for in order to have strength, richness 
and vitality any projected world unity must be a ‘unity in 
diversity’. There is no doubt, however, that nationalism in 
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its extreme form, which makes each nation a law unto itself, 
free to pursue its own selfish ends unrestrained by any 
Power or authority higher than itself, excessive nationalism 
that leads to isolationism and chauvinism is one of the 
greatest obstacles to world unity and peace in our day. A . 
nation has been cynically defined as ‘a body bound to- 
gether by a common error as to its origin and a common 
aversion to its neighbours — it is because these prejudices 
still persist, with tragic intensity and explosive force, that 
there is present the threat of a third World War, and inter- 
national understanding, solidarity and peace seem to be an 
unattainable and impossible ideal. 

Yet a desperate effort must be made to attain this seem- 
ingly impossible ideal, for it is not only peace that is at stake 
but the very survival of human civilization and culture. 
There must be a revolutionary change of heart and mind in 
individuals and in nations which, to be permanent, can 
only be produced by a system of education, or re-education, 
Specifically planned and directed towards this end. 

Educationists all over the world have not been slow to 
measure up to the magnitude of the problem and to attempt 
a solution. Some Universities, anda few special institutions 
in progressive countries, have started courses in international 
relations with a view to bridging existing cultural barriers 
between nations, and to achieve, if possible, a new synthesis 
between the parallel cultures of the East and the West. 
Rabindranath Tagore’s Visva Bharati at Santiniketan and 
the International People’s College, Elsinore, both started 
about 1921, were far in advance of world opinion in this 
matter, and truly pioneer ventures in an uncharted sea. 

UNESCO is a symbol and hope of such efforts, and is 
making an heroic attempt to unify the world culturally and 
toj raise the cultural standards of backward nations to a par 
with those of the culturally advanced. There has been a 
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welcome exchange of teachers and students between various 
countries, and International Schools and Colleges, and 
world-wide organisations such as the Boy Scouts and Girl 


\/| similar agencies, Government and Private, have attempted 
to bring the people and culture of one country into living 
contact with the people and culture of others, 


appreciate the life, outlook and culture and manners of 
other people different from themselves, But, so far, they 
have only touched the fringe of the problem. They have 
helped to bring into existence in each country a small crea- 
tive minority pledged to the cause of promoting inter- 
national understanding and peace, but the minority has met 
with little appreciable success in its attempt to leaven the 
vast, uncreative mass of its fellow citizens whose mental 
and cultural horizon frequently fails to extend beyond their 
village, town or State, let alone their country, 

Leaven can only work its miracle in dough after that 
dough has been well prepared through intensive pounding 
and kneading to receive it, Similarly the soil has to be 
prepared in the hearts and minds of the children at schools 
before the seeds planted in them by the internationalists 
can grow and yield their fruit. In its total implications, 
education for international understanding is too complex a 

"| subject for schools to tackle successfully, but they can at 
| least make a beginning. They can do much to create the 
right attitude in their pupils, negatively by CTO 
existing barriers to understanding between parions a 
‘peoples, and positively by inculcating the virtues o: 
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tolerance, broad-mindedness, truth and charity, and an 
awareness of the spiritual equality and brotherhood of men 
which are indispensable for such understanding. 

Any attempt at education for international understand- 
ing in the present school set-up in most countries will re- 
quire a reorientation of outlook and objectives, a re-inter- 
Pretation of the subject matter and teaching approach to 
Certain subjects, and a greater emphasis on certain aspects 
of these subjects which have been largely ignored or gloss- 
ed over in the past, and the soft-pedalling of others. 

There must be a reorientation of objectives. It is proper 
that education should emphasize the greatness of the cul- 
ture of one’s own nation; it should also emphasize that 
other nations have contributed their quota to that culture, 
and, above all, that the great and enduring ideas-and-ideals 
of all time are the common heritage of all mankind. An 
ideal of service to their country should be kept before the 
students’ minds, but the wider prospect of service to human- 
ity should not be lost sight of. Differences that distinguish 
one people from another may be dealt with, but it should 
be continually emphasized that the similarities that unite 
men and women all over the world are deeper and more 
fundamental than the differences that divide them. Above 
all the virtues of tolerance, understanding and charity should 
be developed by emphasizing the common humanity and 
brotherhood of the peoples of the world, who are all children 
of a common Father and heirs of a common destiny. 

Many of these objectives can be, wholly or partially, 
attained by a re-interpretation of the present curriculum 
and a new approach to the subjects which comprise it, with 
emphasis on their international as well as national character 
and content. The humanities will form the core of any 
curriculum aiming at promoting international understand- 
ing, studied-as a record of the ideas and ideals of the great 
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thinkers and men of all ages and all countries who have 
helped to build up the common pool of culture, experience 
and wisdom from which all the nations of the world have 
drunk freely. The character and individuality of nations 
and peoples are best mirrored in their languages and litera- 
tures, their arts and architecture, their political and social in- 
stitutions, and their religious beliefs and values; hence the 
_ study of these should figure prominently in any curriculum 
for education for international understanding. Such: studies 
\should help the students, vicariously, to make living contact 
with the peoples and cultures of all nations through which 
they can arrive at a true understanding of their strengths and 
weaknesses and of their kinship with them, 

Literature which should, where possible, include both 
national and world literatures, should be studied not as an 
“essay in criticism’ or as a compendium of grammar, voca- 
bulary and syntax, but as the living record of human lives, 
motives, thoughts and ideals. Languages, if taught, should 
be treated primarily as a means of communicating one’s 
ideas to others and as a key to foreign literatures, for ignor- 
ance of foreign languages is one of the chief barriers to the 
free commerce of ideas and ideals between the people of 
One country and another. National history should not be 
taught in isolation but in contact with the history of other 
countries, and against the background of World History; it 
should be freed from its present narrow, excessively nation- 
alist bias and taught in an international setting as the re- 
cord of the interaction of nation on nation and people on 
people, sometimes for evil, more often for good. To accom- 
plish this end, the main stress in history teaching must be 
shifted from political and military history to social and cul- 
tural history, and the primary emphasis should be placed 
on the heroes of peace who contributed to the cultural heri- 
tage of man, rather than on the heroes of war who 
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frequently did their best, consciously and unconsciously, to 
destroy that precious heritage. 

Civics should stress man’s duties not only to his country 
but to humanity as a whole, and economics should be taught 
in a world setting. The sciences may be used to illustrate- 
the obvious truth that every progress and advance in 
Civilization is the product of international co-operation and 
is a joint responsibility, while the Arts and Crafts which 
are a part of man’s common heritage provide a first-rate 
illustration of the fact that, however much men may differ 
in their thoughts and ideas, in their feelings and emotions 
they are one. 

Perhaps the most important subject for promoting inter- 
national understanding is Geography, provided it is ap- 
proached in the right way. Tt it is help in the promotion of 
international understanding, Geography should be approach- 
ed not primarily as a science, but as an art; Man must be 
its central study and, while pointing out differences in 
Manners, customs and dress and character between the 
peoples of the world, it should continually emphasize that 
differences of culture are not due to fundamental innate 
differences between various peoples, but mainly to the in- 
fluence of the geographical and social milieu in which they 
live. Last but not least religious and moral teaching should 
stress the brotherhood of man under the Fatherhood of 
God, and underline the common ethical code of the princi- 
pal religions of the world which all preach charity, tolerance 
and understanding in one’s relations with all men, not 
merely those of one’s own village, town or country. 

Such an education, by cutting across barriers of caste, 
creed, colour and nationalism_and -by dissipating error and 
ignorance, will do much to create the attitude and outlook 
that makes for true understanding and the readiness to 
follow the lead of those who see deeper and further into 
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this vital matter than the man in the street. Education fot 
international understanding, planned along these lines, wil 


do much in the schools to lay the foundations of world unity, 
peace and brotherhood. 


Other means must be used to break down barriers for 
which the school is not responsible and which it can dọ 
little to surmount. Obstacles such as false propaganda and 
censorship which hinder the free flow of the truth, and 
others which prevent free intercourse between the peoples 
of various countries should be removed as soon as possible. 
Travel should be made cheaper, and currency restrictions 
and immigration laws relaxed. International conferences- 
should bring peoples in all walks of life from all over the 
world together, and World Jamborees, International Youth 
Camps and Work Camps etc., should bring the children and 
the youth of various countries together at a time when their 
attitudes to life and people are in their formative stage. 
Every country should have one or more institutions of the 
type of the International People’s College, Elsinore, or 
Visva Bharati, and governments should select and give 
foreign students financial help to attend them, on the condi- 
tion that when they return home they become interpreters 
of the country visited to their own people, and not keep 
the vital knowledge and understanding they have acquired 
to themselves. 

Teacher exchange is one of the best means of facilita- 
ting the growth of international understanding, for 
one teacher can carry the culture, ideals and atmosphere of 
his country into an entire village or urban community. In 
this connection, the author vividly remembers the true story 
narrated to him of a coloured American elementary teacher 
who crossed over to -England on the Teacher Exchange 
Scheme whose presence was at first resented in the Village 
school where she was sent, but who, before the first term 
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was out, was the most popular person in the village which 
she cured completely of its blind colour prejudice. Con- 
tacts such as these, both casual and temporary and system- 
atic and prolonged, not between cynical and blasé politi- 
cians and government officials, but between the ordinary 
men and women of various countries, which give them the 
Opportunity to work, study, and live side by side for eve 
a short while can do more to produce international under- 
standing than any number of books, lectures or conferences 
on the subject. The author is convinced that if the ordinary 
people in every country could meet, mix freely-and get-to 
understand and know one another, there would be no wars 
and world unity would be brought much nearer. 

Education for international understanding is among the 
most critical challenges of our time. It is on the manner 
in which the educationists of all countries meet this- 


\ challenge that the future peace, progress, culture and happi- 


ness of the world, perhaps its survival, will depend. It is 
about time that schools, colleges and other educational 
institutions in India began to take a more active interest in 
this neglected but vitally important aspect of education. We 
can do no less with the world’s greatest living international- 
ist as our Prime Minister. 
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CHAPTER 21 


THE INTERNATIONAL PEOPLE'S COLLEGE, 
ELSINORE 


An Experiment in Education for International 
Understanding 


Wirn two devastating World Wars still fresh in their 
memory, and a cold war still in progress, the statesmen and 
peoples of the world have developed a nostalgia for unity 
and peace and a desire for some form of World Organiza- 
tion that will secure for them the peace and unity which 
is essential not only for the welfare and happiness of them- 
selves and their children, but for the survival of our much- 
vaunted culture and civilization. At the end of World 
War II, a large number of international organizations, poli- 
tical, economic and cultural, were started all dedicated to 
promoting international peace and understanding. But, 
in spite of progress towards, it, the ideal remains as elusive 
and unattainable today as it was in 1945, and the world 
has not advanced far towards its goal of world peace 
through world brotherhood and unity. 

The comparative failure of the various World Organiza- 
tions was inevitable, for they were prematurely born. 
World unity requires a new type of “world consciousness » 
a deep spiritual understanding and appreciation of the essen- 
tial unity and brotherhood of mankind. This desirable 
“world consciousness’ cannot be created overnight, nor can 
it be brought about by politicals and economists; it can only 
be brought to birth by a slow painful process of education, 
or re-education. > 

It was the inspiration of an ideal such as this that gave 
birth to the International People’s College, Elsinore. Like 
all great achievements, including our own Visva Bharati, 
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the College was the brain child of one man of vision and 
courage — Herr Peter. Manniche. The I.P.C. idea was, 
appropriately, first conceived during the first World War 
when Herr Manniche was a conscript in the trenches. With 
the insight of a true visionary, he saw, like Rabindranath 
Tagore, that what the late Hilaire Belloc called “the great- 
est heresy of our time’ — Nationalism in its extreme form, 
the substitution of the Nation State for God in the scheme 
of human values —was one of the greatest obstacles to 
world peace and unity, and that the hatreds, jealousies 
and fears to which it inevitably gave rise could only be 
overcome by mutual understanding, trust and charity 
among men and among nations, born of mutual fellowship 
and brotherhood. It was while meditating on the prob- 
lem of how best to create this mutual understanding, 
which he was convinced could be the only secure basis of 
an enduring world peace, that Herr Manniche conceived, 
in what he himself humbly calls a ‘flash of religious in- 
spiration’, the idea of the International People’s College, 
a new type of educational institution where men and 
women of all nations and all strata of society could meet, 
study, and live together and thus learn to understand and 
appreciate one another. At such a College he could “bring 
together young men and women from different countries 
together for mutual study and daily intercourse,’ in a plan- 
ned environment that would deepen and broaden the 
students’ personal life by teaching them the joy of living 
in a community, and promote true international under- 
standing and friendship by enabling them to meet as 
friends and exchange ideas and ideals with people of other 
countries. By this means Herr Manniche hoped to give 
those fortunate enough to attend the LP.C., and, through 
them to their fellow countrymen and women, a new philo- 
sophy that, while preserving all that was best in the different 
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national characters and cultures, would enable those 
imbued with it to rise above nationalism in its narrow and 
rigid form, and to be, in the real sense of the phrase, 
‘citizens of the world’. 

It is one thing to have an ideal, however glorious; it is 
quite another to make the ideal a practical reality. Herr 
Manniche’s friends scoffed at his idea as Utopian and doom- 
ed to failure. But he was undismayed, and determined to 
make his dream a reality. Lacking the means to do so, he 
stumped through Germany, Austria, England and the 
Scandinavian countries, inspiring others and getting the 
financial and moral help necessary to begin. The Danish 
Government, ever-sympathetic to new ideas, was generous; 
contributions came in from Many sources, and by 1920 
Herr Manniche had sufficient money to make a modest 
beginning. Denmark was chosen as the “parent country 
for the new venture, not only because Herr Manniche was 
a Dane, but because the spirit and temper of the country 
were as favourable to such an experiment as India was 
for Tagore’s parallel venture in the East, for it had a long 
tradition of peace and tolerance to its credit, The exact 
venue of the College was, after some hesitation, fixed at the 
famous and delightful sea-port town of Elsinore, which was 
sufficiently open and tranquil for the purpose of the College, 
and yet close enough to the rich and varied cultural life 
of Copenhagen to make frequent excursions there easily 
possible, 

And so in 1920, a year before Visva Bharati was found- 
ed, in an old building, formerly a school but then in decay, 
‘overshadowed by Frederiksborg Castle, the scene o 
‘Hamlet’, and perhaps finding inspiration in Hamet s 
“God’s body kin’s man better! Use every man after his 
own desert and who should escape whipping? Use them 
after your own discretion and virtue. the I.P.C. was 
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Jaunched on its chequered career. For the first session Herr 
Manniche had twelve students, mainly from Denmark, 
Scandinavia and Germany; and most of their time, and his, 
was taken up in making the single dilapidated building, 
glorified by the name ‘The International People’s College’, 
habitable. Life was austere and of a Spartan character, but 
the immense enthusiasm displayed by the first students, 
which triumphed over all difficulties, encouraged Herr 
Manniche in his resolution to persevere and to make his 
infant venture a success. All things are possible where 
faith, vision and an infinite capacity for taking pains com- 
bine. Soon the College grew from its humble beginnings, 
and, in spite of occasional periods of depression and finan- 
cial stringency, has blossomed into a healthy and virile 
maturity. 

Today the College boasts four well-equipped buildings 
and a capable, well-qualified and international staff, and 
it has become an important centre for international confer- 
ences of thinkers and educationists. In 1947, UNESCO 
held their Adult Education Seminar at the I.P.C. and soon 
after the P.E.N. used the College for their annual confer- 
ence. Thus the I.P.C. has gradually flowered into the sort 
of educational institution its founder hoped and dreamed it 
would be—an international cultural centre, radiating 
goodwill and fellowship, and scattering its ideals of peace, 
brotherhood and understanding through its students all 
over the world. 

The annual summer and winter intake of students for the 
regular courses is always a mixed bag, geographically, 
socially and intellectually. They are drawn mainly from 
Europe, though a small percentage occasionally come from 
countries and continents further afield, attracted by the 
magnetic appeal of sharing in an entirely new and unique 
kind of educational experience. Denmark which has 
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perhaps the most internationally minded population in the 
world, supplies the largest quota; the Scandinavian countries 
follow it closely, (many of its students being on scholarships 
from the Scandinavian Union, a social and cultural organiza- 
tion to promote closer ties between the Scandinavian coun- 
tries) and there are always half a dozen or so from the 
American continent, France, England and Germany, and 
odd students from Asia, Africa and Australia. 

The cosmopolitan nature of the College’s clientele may be 
gauged from the fact that to an International Teacher's Con- 
ference; attended by the author, there came well-known edu- 
cationists from Denmark, Scandinavia, Germany, Poland, 
Belgium, Holland, England, America, Canada, Australia, 
Puerto Rico and the U.S.A. This was a special conference 
convened for a definite object, and so the people who 
attended it were a more or less homogeneous group as far 
as education and intellectual tastes went. But the regular 
courses present a much more varied mixture of the educated 
and less educated; of farmers, workers and intellectuals, of 
the rich and the poor, of the upper, middle and lower 
classes. “This mingling of peoples of all types, classes; 
creeds, abilities and aptitudes, on terms of perfect equality, 
gives the College much of its charm and value, The 
students of the L.P.C. represent not only a “world in minia- 
ture ’, but a real cross-section of society, which gives it vita- 
lity, variety, richness and complexity, and enables it to give 
to each student that extra something which he needs to be 
a complete human being — intellectuals, for instance, shine 
in discussions, but the shrewd commonsense and practical 
wisdom of the farmers and workers not seldom brings home 
to them that they have no monopoly of wisdom. The 
upper and middle class intellectuals can talk learnedly of 
books, but at ‘ work time’ as the author realised, the farm- 
ers and artisans soon make them realise their deficiencies! 
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Thus each student makes his contribution to the education 
of his fellows and receives what he needs most, © from 
each according to his capacity, to each according to his 
need,’ 

The staff reflect the same happy mixture as the students. 
The Principal, Herr Manniche, who recently visited India 
under the auspices of UNESCO, is a Dane, and had, at the 
time the author visited the College, on his permanent staff 
a German refugee professor and his accomplished wife, 
while every year there are always two or three visiting 
professors and teachers —in the year the author attended 
the College there was the Professor of Education from the 
Bristol University, and an American lecturer and his wife 
from Harvard. These professors and teachers from foreign 
countries each bring with them the characteristic culture, 
outlook and methods of their country of origin which 
helps to widen and deepen the menial and cultural hori- 
zon of the students. ~- And, in discussing the staff, one must 
not forget the students themselves, who at forums and 
seminars play almost as important a part in educating one 
another as the official staff. A pleasing feature of the Col- 
lege is its essentially democratic character. Students and 
staff mix freely, studying, working and enjoying their leisure 
together on terms of perfect equality. 

Merely bringing people together from different countries 
is by itself no contribution to international understanding — 
on the contrary, if mishandled, it may lead to international 
discord. They must be brought together in a milieu that 
enables them to mix properly, and by doing so to gradually 
arrive at mutual trust and understanding, |The I.P.C, pro- 
vides such a milieu, adding the requisite stimuli to make 
students take full advantage of it. 

The real mingling of races is never accomplished in a day. 
At first because of shyness, clannishness and linguistic 
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barriers, the students tend to cluster together in small nation- 
al or linguistic groups. The continuous rubbing of shoulders 
and the active communal life and work provided by the 
I.P.C., however, soon break down barriers of shyness, re- 
serve, isolationism, race, and even language, and ere long 
the students are like one happy family. Discords and con- 
flicts there are, of course, as in the best regulated families, 
but in the College atmosphere of trust, friendship and joy, 
there is no room for malice, and as the students work, study, 
dance and sing together all differences are forgotten. In 
this happy atmosphere the people of each nation not only 
shed their complexes and prejudices, but are eager to make 
their unique and characteristic contribution to the common 
pool of wisdom and experience and to take from it what- 
ever they lack. The Germans bring their love of reason 
and discipline and receive democratic ideas in return; the 
English contribute their individuality and their practical 
spirit, and lose some of their “muddleheadedness’; the 
French contribute their logical spirit and burning love of 
individual liberty of thought and action, and learn some- 
thing of the spirit of compromise; the Americans contri- 
bute their refreshing realism and freedom from cant and 
learn something of the nature of true culture, while the 
Scandinavians contribute their love of Democracy, their 
intense joie de vivre and Jove of music, dancing and sing- 
ing and their international outlook, and in their turn learn 
something from each of the others. 

It is this mixture of races, cultures and people from all 
walks of life that makes the International People’s College 
a miniature UNESCO in action, and which enables it to 
promote that true understanding between men and women 
of different nations which is the ideal of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Playing, 
working, studying and living together in an atmosphere 
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of friendship and tolerance, the students realise clear- 
ly that differences in speech, culture, colour are not 
innate but due largely to differences in background and 
experience, and that the similarities that unite them are 
far deeper and more fundamental than the differences that 
divide. They leam that in the way ordinary men and 
women think and feel all the world over there is no essen- 
tial diference, and that, in spite of individual antipathies 
and natural prejudices, concord and harmony are possible 
with mutual adjustments and concessions, in short that 
any problem or conflict can be resolved peaceably, if a 
‘proper spirit of charity, trust and understanding exist. 

In view of the wide differences of taste, language, edu- 
‘cational background, ability and aptitudes that exist among 
the students, the planning of a curriculum to suit every- 
one is no easy matter. The staff have solved this diffi- 
culty by having no cut-and-dried curriculum; they pro- 
vide the widest possible choice of subjects and interests 
to cater for all tastes and aptitudes and leave the students 
free to adapt this flexible curriculum to their own needs, 
abilities and tastes. A core of compulsory subjects in- 
cludes Languages (chiefly English and French), Danish and. 
foreign Literature and History, Music and Singing, and 
manual work. For the rest, students can choose between 
Social Psychology, Sociology, Political Economy, and Civics. 

Languages are emphasized as a means to breaking down 
one of the main barriers to free intercourse between 
nations; and, as teaching and practice go on side by side, 
students pick up the elements of foreign languages sur- 
prisingly fast. Literature and History are taught from the 
human, inspirational and moral point of view, stress being 
placed on the great historical and literary personalities of 
all countries and the universal human problems which they 
tried to solve in their lives or their writings. An hours 
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manual work for staff and students is insisted upon be- 
cause the founder of the I.P.C. considers it an essential 
complement to intellectual training in a truly balanced edu- 
cation, and in order to teach the ‘intellectuals’? and the 
middle classes the value and dignity of manual labour. The 
‘optional’ subjects are those considered essential to an 
understanding of the complexities of the modern world. 

The I.P.C. has been described by its founder as ‘ personal: 
in method, individualistic in principle, and ethical in pur- 
pose.’ This stress on the individual is seen not only in the 
relative freedom allowed to the students in the choice of 
their curriculum, but in the methods of instruction in use 
at the College. Formal lectures are at a minimum; full 
use is made instead of study circles and discussion groups, 
and stress is laid on private study and individual attention. 
The influence of the famous Grundtvigian Folk High 
Schools is seen in the emphasis on the ‘ living word’ — the 
inspirational lecture —on communal music, singing, and 
folk dancing, on the stress placed on the impact of the 
personality of the teacher on the students and vice versa, 
on manual work, and finally on the education of the 
students by one another, an influence which the communal 
life at the College is specifically designed to foster and 
enrich. But the International People’s College represents. 
an enlargement and extension of the Folk High School 
idea for it is international in its character, clientele, objec- 
tives and ideals. l 

The resemblances between Herr Manniche’s International 
People’s College and Rabindranath Tagore’s Visva Bharati 
are obvious. It is a striking coincidence that these two 
practical visionaries, one in the West and the other in the 
East, independently of each other and almost simelans 
ously, should have conceived a similar ideal, and set a hala 
to embody it in a new kind of educational institution 
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the International People’s College was founded in 1920, 
and the Visva Bharati a year later. Yet the coincidence 
was not fortuitous; both institutions were born of the 
ferment of ideas and forces released by World War I which 
made both men realise that nationalism, like patriotism, 
was not enough if men were to learn to live together in 
peace and harmony. 

The International Peoples College and Visva Bharati 
were inspired by similar objectives — to bring young men 
and women from different countries, in the West and in 
the East, to study and live together in mutual understand- 
ing, harmony and fellowship, in such a manner as to make 


_them realise the essential oneness of truth and of the human 


family. 

The principal aims of Visva Bharati were defined by 
Gurudev as: 

To study the mind of man in its realisation of the differ- 
ent aspects of truth and diverse points of view. To bring 
together as a step towards the above object, the various 
scattered cultures of the East, the fittest place for such 
endeavours being India, to make them realise their funda- 
mental unity and enable them to gain a full consciousness 
of its own spiritual purpose, the obscuration of which has 
been the chief obstacle in the way of a true co-operation of 
East and West, the great achievements of these being 
mutually complementary, and alike necessary for universal 
culture in its completeness. 

Herr Manniche does not have the intellectual stature and 
world view of Rabindranath, nor\does he possess an intimate 
knowledge of Eastern culture as Rabindranath did of West- 
ern culture. But he would doubtless Subscribe to the above 
objectives, for, though less consciously perhaps and to a 
more limited extent, he was working towards them in the 
International People’s College as Rabindranath was at Visva 
Bharati. 
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Both the International People’s College and Visva Bharati 
have changed during the years; they have lost their first, 
fine, careless rapture, and have departed to a greater or | 
less extent from the ideals and objectives of their inspired 
founders. Still, with all their limitations, they remain as 
beacons of light and inspiration in a world of narrow ideals 


and limited sympathies, and as prototypes of the educa- 
tional institutions of the future. 
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[ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 
IN INDIA AND ABROAD 


~ 
THe field of Education in common with other important 
sectors of national reconstruction has been in a state of 
considerable ferment suice the dawn of Independence. 
‘Vraditional ideas are berg revalued, existing institu- 
tions are either being scrapped or given a New Look, 
and new institutions, a few native to the soil and 
others inspired by foreign models, are being born. 

In Aspects of Education in India and Abruad, 
D'Souza has endeavoured, in a series of brief yet pene- 
trating studies, to explore vital currents of educational 
theory and practice in India and abroad, and to examine 
some of the burning problems of Indian education 
against a background of foreign ideas, ideals and 
practices. Vital aspects of the Indian educational 
scene are assessed in the light of modern progressive 
educational theory and practice, and comparative 
studies of the way in which countries whose experience 
in tackling broadly similar problems is of special signi- 
ficance to our country have been added, not to provide 
cut-and-dried patterns to be slavishly copied, but to 
enable us te learn from their experiments and accu- 
mulated experience and to translate and adapt to 
Indian needs and conditions what is best and most 
useful in then. g 

Aspects sf Education in Mal and Abroad is both 
sound and provocative, and represents a significant 
contribution to the evolution of educational theory and 
practice in our country. It should be read by all those 
parents, teachers, heads, administrators, and the public 
at large who are interested in the future of education 
in India. 
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